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Many are the advantages modern times possess over the days of 
old; and not the least of these advantages is the facility which the 


' press gives to authors of every rank and denomination of producing 


their wares, be they good or bad, before the view of the public. 
No more shall the complaint of the Roman poet be repeated of 
illustrious characters, that 





“¢ Omnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longa ~ 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro ;” 


for scarcely has the breath departed from any one distinguished 
either by vice or by virtue, (it matters not which,) by genius or by 
folly, when forth steps the biographer to blazon to the world the fair 
or foul deeds.of his hero or heroine; nay, many worthy personages, 
with a regard for their fame unknown to our grandsires, fearing it 
might suffer (it being frequently of a tender nature) from the rude 
hands of a careless biographer, and wisely considering that, since 
money is to be made of their lives, no one can be better entitled to 
it than themselves, boldly, be they courtezans, players, authors, or 
soldiers, become their own biographers, and carry off, as they have 
the best right, all the profit of their evil or good repute. 

In such a life-writing age as this, it surely could not be that a 
personage of such celebrity as Antonio Canova, the modern Phidias, 
as his countrymen delight to call him, could depart from this mortal 
stage without “ receiving his fame.” Accordingly, this task has been 
performed by Signor Melchior Missirini, and most heartily do we 
congratulate the Sense on his good fortune in having had so noble a 
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subject for the employment of his pen. Though the life of Canova, 
like the life of almost every man engaged in the cultivation of the 
sciences or arts, be rather barren of incident ; though we there meet 
no political villany or meanness, no wonderful adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes, no intrigues destroying the peace of families, 
or reckless dissipation ruining health and constitution;-yet we 
behold what, we blush not to confess, is more to our taste, ge- 
nius born in obscurity, and reared up among simple and uncor- 
rupt manners, elevating itself by its native powers to a true con- 
ception of what is pure and correct in, art, distinguishing itself at 
its very outset in the world, attaining the very pinnacle of fame, 
and, what is not the least praise, preserving through life the blame- 
less manners of its native village. ‘This, with the description and 
history of his works, is what the reader of the Life of Antonio 
Canova has to expect. 

Canova was born on the Ist of November, 1757, in Possagno, a 
large village in the district of Asolano, and province of Trevigi. 
His family was respectable on both sides; but his grandfather, who 
was regarded as rich, had injured himself very much by engaging 
in the cloth-business, of which he understood very little. His father, 
who was considered to be a good sculptor, died when Antonio was 
but four years old, and his mother married again, and removed to 
Crespano. She wished to take the child with her, but he was 
retained by his grandfather. 

The grandfather was of a harsh disposition, and his rigour had 
such an effect upon the delicate nerves and extreme sensibility of 
the young Canova, that he grew weary of his life, and sought to 
put a period to it by precipitating himself from a balcony, but he 
was fortunately withheld by his grandfather. ‘To the honour of 
Canova, it is to be observed, that throughout life he retained a feel- 
ing of strong affection for that relative, and, when he rose in fame 
and fortune, assisted him in every manner with his advice and his 
purse. : 

He was destined to follow the profession of his family ; and as 
soon as he was old enough to handle the mallet and chisel, he was 
set to working upon marble; by which means he acquired that great 
facility, which he always possessed, of managing marble as if it were 
a softer substance. ‘The old man, who at first had resembled 
Lucian’s uncle, perceiving the precocious genius of his grandson, 
relaxed in his severity, and attended more studiously to his in- 
struction. 

When he was about fourteen, his grandfather himself presented 
him to Giovanni Falier, a Venetian senator, who was then spending 
the summer at a seat he possessed in the vicinity of Possagno. 
Falier was a man of taste and liberality. He was greatly pleased 
with the specimens of the’ boy’s skill, and foretold his future emi- 
nence. . Still more pleased with the modest and innocent disposition 
of the young Canova, Falier thought of placing him with some 
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better master than could be had at Possagno; and as a tolerable 
sculptor, named Torretti, had lately quitted Venice, and settled at 
Pagnano, a neighbouring village, he prevailed on him to receive 
Canova into his workshop. ‘Torretti was a man of the strictest 
morals ; and early intercourse with such a master, doubtless, did 
much to cherish and fix the virtuous principles of his pupil. 

It was while with Torretti that the future Phidias first felt the 
shafts of love, which were destined but once more to assail his heart. 
On a Sunday, when strolling through the country, he encountered 
a bevy of fair shepherdesses, to the charms of one of whom he 
instantaneously fell captive. Even in old age he would dwell with 
delight on the theme of the beauty of this his first love, and describe 
her “ aspetto bellissimo e virile,” and the “ due ciglia e due occhi 
pur neri che facevano tremare di meraviglia.” Though he was so 
young, his grandfather would have consented to his marriage; but 
fate had higher things in store for him; and on Torretti’s return to 
Venice, Canova accompanied him thither. 

Torretti shortly after died, and Canova continued to labour, for 
a very small remuneration, in the workshop of Giovanni Ferrari, 
the nephew and pupil of the deceased. Finding, however, his 
situation disagreeable, and that he had no leisure for improvement, 
he communicated his sentiments to his grandfather ; and the worthy 
old man, pleased with his regular life and his rapid progress in his 
studies, disposed of a small farm, the only one he had left, and 
assigned the purchase money, which was 100 Venetian ducats, for 
the maintenance of the young Canova for the space of a year; and 
this was the only benefit he ever derived from his paternal property. 

He now arranged it so with Ferrari, that he should employ one 
half of the day at sculpture, and devote the other to drawing and 
modelling from nature. His first patron, Falier, still continued his 
kindness to him, and he now wished to have the honour of giving 
him the first work to execute. He therefore engaged him to exe- 
cute, in statuary marble, two baskets of fruits and flowers, which 
he performed with the most admirable fidelity to nature. They are 
now upon the staircase of the Palezzo-Farsetti at Venice. 

Falier was so well pleased with this work, that he engaged him 
to execute another of a higher character — a group of Orpheus and 
Eurydice. Resolved to follow nature alone, Canova retired to his 
native village to form his models ; and there, by the kindness of an 
old friend of his family, he procured a youth and a maiden to stand 
naked, that he might model his figures from them. His virtue and 
modesty was such, that when about to model the Eurydice, he in- 
scribed on the base of the clay a memento mori. ‘These models, 
though taken separately, he contrived to groupe with the greatest 
skill, making, from time to time, visits on foot to Venice, to study 
in the Scuola del Nudo. Nothing could exceed the satisfaction 
which this work gave, the poets declaring that as Orpheus with his 
lyre had reclaimed savage men, so this statue of him would soften 
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the rudeness of the statuary of these times, and bring the art to its 
full perfection. 

Canova’s fame in Venice was now high, and he executed several 
other works, the principal of which was a groupe of Dedalus and 
Icarus, highly praised by Count Stolberg in his Travels. He 
had gained 100 zecchini by his Dedalus, and with this sum he de- 
termined to set out for Rome, there to study the noble models 
of antiquity, of which he had as yet seen nothing. His patron, 
Falier, on being informed of his project, recommended him to 
the Cavalier Zulian, who was going as ambassador from the re- 
_ public tothe Holy See. Zulian offered to use his interest to pro- 
cure him an annual pension from the state, provided he would 
engage to devote himself during four years to taking copies of the 
antique, to be sent to Venice. ‘To this proposal Canova spiritedly 
replied, ‘‘ that though his desire to see Rome was strong, and though 
to copy the antique was extremely useful, yet he would not consent 
that his country should spend a ducat on him, when there was no 
hope.of its receiving any real advantage from it; that, according to 
his ideas, copying was like translation, it caused a man to despair 
of ever becoming original.” Zulian was offended with what he con- 
sidered the presumption of this language, and he set off for Rome 
without Canova, who, however, arrived there shortly after in com- 
pany with a Flemish painter. 

Zulian received him with kindness, and it may easily be conceived 
with what avidity the young sculptor ran over the Apollo, the 
Laocoon, and the other celebrated monuments of antiquity; but 
what filled him with the greatest admiration were the Colossi of the 
Quirinal, to which he repaired every morning. at dawn, and there, 
by measuring, drawing them, and meditating on them, he.acquired 
in his eye and hand that proportion which was his guide in every 
future work. 

Zulian now proposed that he should have a cast of his Dedalus 
brought to Rome, to be exhibited ; and while this was doing, 
Canova, in company with the architect Antonio Selva, took a jour- 
ney to Naples, to visit the wonders of Pompeii. 

A false taste in sculpture, on the causes of which our author 
enters at some length, had long prevailed in Italy, and the Dedalus, 
on its arrival, was very severely criticised and condemned by the 
artists. But Gawin Hamilton, a Scotch artist then at Rome, be- 
came his zealous defender and adviser; and La-Gréve, director of 
the French Academy at Rome, and De Chéne, another French 
artist, expressed themselves in the highest terms of admiration of 
the groupe, and with difficulty could be persuaded to believe that it 
was taken from nature, and was not 2 copy. Hamilton continued 
his friendly admonitions; and, at his suggestion, the ambassador 
provided Canova with a workshop and materials, where his first 
work was an Apollo in the act of crowning himself; with which, 
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however, he was but ill satisfied, not judging that it could enter into 
competition with works of eminence. 

His conscience now reproached him with having left imperfect at 
Venice a statue of the Marquis Poleni, and as he always ri idly kept 
his word, he returned thither, and completed the statue ; but, whe- 
ther from haste or carelessness, it did not exceed his early works, 
and it pleased him so little, that he would afterwards scarcely 
acknowledge it to be his. ; 

On his return to Rome, which he now selected as his second 
country, Canova decided on his style, which he determined should 
be a style composed of nature and of the antique. His notion was, to 
study nature with the eyes of the ancients, and viewing her as they 
did, to present to the world models which should not so much 
pourtray her mere form, as embellish her with ideal art. Nor was 
he ambitious of pursuing the heroic so far as to neglect the charms 
of simplicity; above all, he wished his compositions to be wrought 
with the most exquisite taste, and with that gracefulness of which 
he felt the elements in his own bosom. 

With these ideas, and having now received a pension from the 
Venetian republic, he commenced a new work, which represents 
Theseus sitting on the Minotaur; it was completed and exhi- 
bited at Rome in 1785, is now at Vienna, in the collection of 
the Count de Fries, and has been engraved by Morghen. This 
groupe was highly extolled by persons of true taste, and pro- 
cured the artist the friendship of many eminent persons, especially 
of Volpato, the great engraver, who treated him as a son. This 
Volpato had a very pretty daughter, whose charms the- young 
Canova found irresistible. He laid siege to her heart and: won it, 
and Volpato consented to their union; but, as Petrarch says, 
“ amoroso stato dura picciolo tempo in cor di donna,” Miss 
Dominica Volpato did something exceedingly like jilting our sculp- 
tor; she, in short, gave him to understand that she had changed 
her mind, and Canova generously suggested an excuse for her to 
make to her father for violating her agreement, and the affair 
ended. This, Signor Missirini judiciously observes, was all the 
better for Canova, as: the celebrated Cocchi, in his Discourse on 
Marriage, strongly dehorts from entering into that holy state all 
excellent professors of the three arts of design; and Canova after- 
wards expressed his satisfaction at having remained single, as matri- 
mony would have impeded him in his pursuits. The young lady 
had a hankering after the arts, for she some years after married the 
eccellentissimo Morghen. Canova was, however, deeply affected ; 
and, to divert his melancholy, he went to Carrara, to provide marble 
for the mausoleum of Pope Clement XIV., which he was engaged 
to execute, and thence he proceeded to Genoa. 

It were vain to attempt.a description of this mausoleum, or of 
that of Clement XIII., which he afterwards executed; suffice it to. 
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say, that they raised him to the very pinnacle of fame. While em- 
ployed on these great works, he also executed some minor ones. 
He commenced a groupe of Venus placing a garland on the head 
of Adonis, but he abandoned it, not satisfied with the com- 
position, as Signor Missirini assures us, and not because the 
figures were naked, for Canova always held that nudity was the 
true language of statuary. ‘The developement and defence of this 
opinion by the writer, at p. 74., is just, and well worthy of being 
perused. Another work which he executed at this period was a 
Psyche, for Sir Henry Blundel; and it is gratifying to observe that 
our countrymen were among his principal patrons. — 

Being now at ease in his circumstances, and on intimate terms 
with many distinguished personages, Canova determined to apply 
himself sedulously to the improvement of his mind, as his oppor- 
tunities of acquiring knowledge had been hitherto very limited. He 
therefore commenced the study of the French and English lan- 
guages, regarding these as the most necessary for him, on account 
of his great intercourse with foreigners, and of the excellent produc- 
tions in these languages. He also engaged a person to read to him 
while at work, and by this means stored his mind with knowledge. 
His favourite,books appear to have been Plutarch, (in which he was 
chiefly struck with the character of Phocion,) and Cesarotti’s trans- 
lation of Homer. Inspired by these, he modelled several basso 
relievos of the scenes which had most operated on his imagination, 
such as the death of Priam, Achilles delivering up Briseis, Socrates’ 
drinking the hemlock, the return of Telemachus to Ithaca. In 
these basso relievos he studied and imitated the ancients, rejecting 
the modern mode of attempting to introduce the effects of painting. 
He therefore banished all perspectives, false plains, fore-shortenings, 
and such like artifices, and gave a specimen of a chaster, simpler, 
and purer style. 

His health meanwhile gave way beneath the weight of such con- 
tinued labour, and he fell dangerously ill. He was all alone at this 
time, as his aunt, whom he had brought to live with him, had been 
obliged, for her health, to return to her native air; but the affection 
of his young friend D’Este, and of an excellent woman, named 
Luigia Giulj, whom, with her husband, he had taken to reside with 
him and manage his domestic affairs, recovered him; and a few 
months which he spent at Venice restored him completely. 

In this part of the work there is a digression, extremely well worth 
reading, on Canova’s models and his mode of treating his marbles. 
It is too long for us to attempt giving any abstract of it: we shall 
only remark, that he always formed his models of the same size as 
he intended his finished figures to be, and that he regarded the 
workmanship of his statues as of equal importance with the attitudes, 
the invention, the character, and the grace. For this purpose he 


invented a variety of new tools, haying a particular implement for 
every part of his art. 
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Canova was, as might be expected, treated with the highest marks 
of honour in Venice and in his native village, which he revisited ; and 
on his return to Rome, he applied himself closely to his art, pro- 
ducing numerous works of the first order. He, moreover, urged by 
emulation, devoted himself to the study of painting, and amused 
himself and his friends by passing off his works on the artists as 
pieces of the old masters. His principal productions in sculpture 
executed at this period were, the monument of the Cavalier Emo 
at Venice, a Magdalene, now at Paris, and Cupid and Psyche. 

In consequence of the occupation of Rome by the French, and the 
distress and wretchedness brought by them upon Italy, he determined 
to travel; and, in company with his friend and patron Rezzonico, he 
made the tour of Germany, visiting Vienna, Munich, Dresden, and 
Berlin; in all which places he was received with distinguished 
honour. On his return, he settled at Possagno, and there painted 
his noble picture of the Taking Down from the Cross. In this piece, 
Mary, John, Joseph, and Nicodemus appear in the act of adoration, 
and above is the Eternal Father, whose glory illuminates all the 
figures. ‘ Terrible in his majesty,’ says Missirini, ‘ and a concep- 
tion worthy of the lofty mind of Dante, is this his idea of the ap- 
parition of the Eternal Father. The strength and power of Him 
who created heaven and earth are impressed on that countenance, 
placid, at the same time, and serene, which fills one at once with awe 
and love.’ 

A better order of things being now re-established at Rome, and 
the papal throne occupied by the late pontiff, Canova returned to 
that city, and resumed his former pursuits with greater ardour than 
ever. His first work was a groupe of Hercules and Lichas, of the 
height of 15 palms. The action of this groupe is taken from the 
Trachinize. Hercules is represented at the moment when, becoming 
furious from the effect of the poisoned vesture, he grasps the un- 
happy youth by the hair with his right hand, and by the foot with 
his left, andj is in the act of hurling him into the sea. He next 
produced a Perseus, with the head of Medusa in his hand, so well 
described in Forsyth’s Letters. 

While he was engaged on his colossal statue of the King of 
Naples, he was invited to Paris by Buonaparte, then First Consul ; 
but, reluctant to leave Rome, and depart from his usual mode of life, 
he long interposed objections, until at length urged by the prin- 
cipal persons at Rome, and by the Pope himself, he set out for 
France, and was received by Buonaparte at St. Cloud with the 
greatest kindness and consideration. 


‘ The ingenuous artist implored permission to use the natural candour 
and simplicity of his character, and then proceeded to represent how 
Rome lay languishing in indigence, caused by the severity of the times ; 
how the pontifical palaces were stript, and the ancient monuments 
abandoned to ruin, the revenue reduced most extraordinarily, and every 
branch of commerce interrupted.* | 
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¢ « J will restore Rome,” said the First Consul: “I am anxious for 
the welfare of humanity; but, in the meanwhile, of what are you in 
want ?” — “ Of nothing,” replied the sculptor, “ but of obeying your 


commands.” — “ You shall make my statue,” returned Buonaparte, and 
dismissed him.'— Vol.i. p. 168. 


Three days after, Canova returned to St. Cloud with his ma- 
terials, and being admitted to the breakfast of Napoleon and 
Josephine, said, “it grieved him that a person like the First 
Consul, so overwhelmed with business, should remain idle while he 
was making the model.” 

** We shall not fail to do something,” replied Buonaparte; and 
Canova, without loss of time, commenced modelling; and in five 
days he had the model completed in a size nearly gigantic. During 
all this time the Consul sometimes read, sometimes amused himself 


jesting with Josephine, sometimes conversing with the artist on 


political subjects. Among other topics they spoke of the spoliation 
of Rome, of the monuments of Grecian art; and Canova could not 
restrain his zeal, but expressed his grief for the enormous loss which 
Rome had experienced, saying, “ Think not that I and the Italians 
alone are afflicted at this; the French themselves, who have a deep 
sense of the dignity of the arts, partake of our grief;” alluding 
to a piece published at Paris on that subject by Quatremére de 
Quincy. 

a then of the removal of the bronze horses from Venice, 
‘¢ Sir,” said Canova, * the subversion of that republic will afflict me 
as long as I live.” 

His sincerity and love of his country were so pleasing to Buona- 
parte, that he took great delight in his society, and treated him with 
a degree of familiarity which caused considerable jealousy. 

ith respect to the head of Napoleon which he was modelling, 
«‘T must confess,” said he, ** that this countenance is so well adapted 
for sculpture, that, had I met it in an ancient statue, I should have 
thought that it had belonged to one of the most illustrious men who 
adorn ancient history. Were it drawn by an able artist, it would, 
I think, be admirable; but still it does not strike me as one which 
would be very agreeable to the — sex.” Buonaparte smiled. 

Having completed his model, he was entertained by the most 
distinguished personages and by the foreign ministers, both on ac- 
count of his great reputation and of the favour of the First Consul. 
David, and the other distinguished artists, also showed him the 
greatest attention. He was presented to the National Institute, of 
which he was a member ; and at Neuilly, the seat of Murat, he saw 
his own groupe of Cupid and Psyche, on which he bestowed some 
farther labour. He took his leave of the First Consul on the day 
he received the ambassador from Tunis, and Napoleon said, ‘ Go, 
salute the Pope for me, and tell him that you heard me recommend 
the setting the Christians at liberty.’, 
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On Canova’s return to Rome, every place through which he passed 
vied in doing him honour. His reputation was now so high, that 
commissions poured in on him from all parts of Europe, most of 
which he was obliged to refuse, partly as being now resolved in 
his future works to follow the bent of his own genius, and not 
the ideas of others; partly as having his mind: now fully occu- 
pied with the monument of the Archduchess Cristina and the 
colossal statue of Napoleon. The latter he formed in the heroic 
costume, such as it appears in the statues of some of the Roman 
emperors. : 

In the year 1810, Buonaparte being seated on the Imperial throne, 
and wishing to have Canova at Paris, to enjoy the advantage of his 
advice with respect to the different monuments of art which he 
designed to form the eternal splendour of his reign, made the 
Intendant-General of the Imperial household write to invite him 
to that city. Canova received this letter at Florence, and returned 
an answer full of expressions of gratitude for the honour intended 
him, but signifying his invincible repugnance to quit Rome, which 
he regarded as the proper place for an artist, and where he had so 
many unfinished works on his hands; at the same time expressing 
his readiness to comply with the wishes of the Emperor, and go to 
Paris for some time. He accordingly arrived at Fontainebleau in 
October, 1810, where he was received with the utmost kindness by 
Napoleon. As he took care to take notes of the conversations he 
had with the Emperor, and as every thing connected with that 


individual is interesting, we shall extract some of the most remark- 
able passages. 


‘< T was introduced, the morning after my arrival, by Marshal Duroc 
to Napoleon, who was at breakfast with the Empress. The first word 
_ he said to me was that he thought I was grown thin. I replied that that 

was the effect of my constant labour, and I thanked him much for the 
honour he had done me in calling me to him, to give my labour and 
opinion on the objects of the fine arts. At the same time, I frankly 
declared the impossibility of my abandoning Rome, and explained my 
reasons to him. | | 

‘« This is,” said he, ‘ the capital ; you must stay here, and you will 
be well.” — “ You are, Sire, the master of my life ; but if it pleases Your 
Majesty that it should be employed in your service, you will permit me 
to return to Rome when the works, on account of which Iam come 2 
He smiled at these words, and said, “ This is your centre —here are all 
the capital works of antiquity. Nothing is wanting but the Farnese 
Hercules ; but we shall have that too.” —“ Let Your Majesty,” replied 
I, “ leave something to Italy. These ancient monuments form a chain 
and collection, with an infinite number of others, that cannot be trans- 
ported from Rome or from Naples.” — “ Italy may indemnify herself b 
excavations,” said he. ‘I will excavate at Rome. Tell me, has the 
Pope spent much in excavation?” I then explained to him how little 
he had spent, on account of his poverty, though he had a generous 
heart ; but that, notwithstanding,: by his love of the arts and rigid eco- 
nomy, he had succeeded in forming a new museum. 
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«« We then spoke of the colossal statue which I had made of him, and 
he appeared to wish that it had been apparelled. ‘ Not God himself,” 
said I, “‘ could have ever made a handsome work, if he had undertaken 
to represent Your Majesty dressed as you are in the French fashion, with 
boots and breeches. We, like all the other fine arts, have our language 
of sublimity, and the language of statuary is the naked, and such a dress 
as is proper to our art.” I here adduced many examples taken from 
poetry and the ancient monuments, and the Emperor appeared nearly 
convinced, but then proceeding to speak of the other equestrian statue 
of him which I was modelling, and knowing that it was clothed, he 
asked, ‘“‘ Why do you not make this one naked ?” — “ Because,” said I, 
“it must be represented in the heroic ccstume ;” observing, at the same 
time, that it would be unseemly for him to be represented naked on 
horseback, and in the act of commanding an army ; that this was the 
costume of the ancients, and of the moderns also; that the former 
kings of France were represented in this manner, and also Joseph II. 
at Vienna. “ I will go to Rome,” said he; and I replied, “ That country 
deserves to be seen by Your Majesty.” I described to him then some 
of the magnificent works of the ancient Romans, especially the Via 
Appia. ‘ What wonder,” said he, “ the Romans were the masters of 
the world.” — “ It was not power alone,” said I; “ but Italian genius 
and our love of what is great. Let Your Majesty but consider what the 
Florentines, with so small a territory, have done, and what the Vene- 
tians also have accomplished. The Florentines, by the impost of a single 
soldo on each pound of wool, ventured to erect that wonderful dome ; 
and that single tax sufficed for building a fabric that exceeds the strength 
of every modern power. They then had executed by Ghiberti, in bronze, 
the gates of St. Giovanni, for 40,000 zecchini, which would now be worth 
several millions of francs. Behold how industrious and how lofty- 
minded they were at the same time !” ’— Vol. ii. pp. 11—14. 


In another conversation Napoleon exclaimed, ‘ What a great 
people were those Romans! Certainly they were a great people 
till the second Punic war. Czesar, Ceesar was the great man,” con- 
tinued he; * not Cesar alone, but many other emperors also, as 
Titus, Trajan, Marcus Aurelius. The Romans were always great, 
till the time of Constantine. The popes did ill to keep up 
discords in Italy, to be always the first to call in the French 
and Germans.” Canova interceded for Rome and the Pope. 
‘“‘ They resist me,” said he. ** What? I am the master of France 
and Italy, and of three parts of Germany —; I am the successor of 
Charlemagne. If the popes of the present day were like those in 
his time, matters would soon be accommodated. Even your Vene- 
tians broke with the Pope. I wish,” said he, * to settle with the 
Pope, but he is altogether German ;” and, saying this, he looked at 
the Empress. ‘“ I can assure you,” said she, “ that when I was in 
Germany, we used to say that the Pope was altogether French.” 
‘«¢ He would not,” continued Napoleon, “ expel the Russians and 
English from his states; and for this we have broke with him.” 
Canova ventured to defend the Pope. ‘ He has even pretended to 
excommunicate me. Does he not ‘know that at length we might 
become like the English and Russians ?” 
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Speaking of the Venetian policy of never continuing a General 
long in his command; ‘* No doubt,” said the Emperor, “ the pro- 
longation of command is a very dangerous affair. I myself often 
said to the Directory, that if they wished to be always at war, some 
one would soon arise who would command them.” 

The Empress having a slight cold, Canova assumed the liberty 
of saying that he thought she took too little care of herself, and that 
she should not go to the chase in an open carriages a thing so 
dangerous to a woman in a state of pregnancy. ‘“ You see,” said 
Napoleon, ‘‘ every one is surprised at it; but women,” touching his 
forehead with his fore-finger, “ women will have every thing their 
own way. Only think, ske wants now to come to Cherbourg, which 
is so many leagues off; but I say she should take care. But ‘are 
you married ?” Canova replied, “* No, Sire; I was frequently on the 
eve of marriage, but many combinations of circumstances have kept 
me at liberty ; and, moreover, the dread of not meeting a woman 
who would love me as I should have loved her, has prevented me 
from'changing my condition, and has kept me free, to devote myself 
entirely to my art.” — “ Ah! women, women,” said Napoleon with 
a smile, and continued his breakfast. : 

Canova’s opinion of Buonaparte, on the whole, was, that he 
was not naturally of a tyrannical disposition, but that he had 
been spoiled by those who flattered and concealed the truth from 
him. 

Having executed a bust of Maria Louisa, Canova took his leave 
of the Emperor, whom he was fated never again to behold. His 
next visit to Paris was of a different and more glorious nature, 
to reclaim, in 1815, after the dethronement of Napoleon, the monu- 
ments of art of which the French armies had plundered Rome. In 
performing this task he experienced considerable difficulties. The 
Bourbons abhorring, as they professed, the principles of the repub- 
licans, still had no repugnance to reiain their illegal gains. ‘They 
stood on the treaty of ‘Tolentino, by which the Pope, to save the city 
from being sacked, consented to surrender the monuments of ancient 
and modern art. In vain was it urged by the papal envoy, that the 
terms of that treaty had been broken by the Directory, when they 
sent their emissaries to Rome to excite revolt, to give them a pre- 
text for occupying that city and suppressing the papal government. 
The Bourbons were deaf to all this, till the English, and afterwards 
the Austrian, ministers interfered,'and the government at length 
reluctantly consented to restore the monuments. 

Having succeeded so completely in his mission, and-sent the 
works to the charge of his friend D’ Este, Canova resolved on making 
a visit to London. He was here received with every honour, and 
presented to the Regent, who conferred on him a gold snuff-box. set 
with jewels. But what most gratified him was the sight of the 
marbles of the Parthenon; and it delighted him to find, that though 
unacquainted with the works of Phidias, he had wrought after the 
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same principles, and pursued the same route, with that divine artist. 
He thus expresses himself in a letter to Quatremére : 


‘« T have seen the marbles that came from Greece. Of the bas-reliefs 
we had already some idea from engravings from casts, and from some 
pieces of marble ; but of the figures en grand, in which the artist can 
display his knowledge, we knew nothing. If these are really works of 
Phidias, or wrought under his direction, or if he has put the last hand 
to them, they show clearly that the great masters were true imitators of 
la bella natura. They had nothing affected, nothing exaggerated or hard, 
that is to say, none of those parts which may be called conventional or 
geometrical. I conclude that those numerous statues that we possess, 
with those exaggerations, must have been executed by those sculptors 
who made copies of the fine Grecian works, to transmit them to Rome.”’ 


On his return to Rome, his grateful countrymen vied with each 
other in doing him honour. The Pope conferred on him the ancient 
title of Marquis, and an annual pension of 3000 scudi; and the 
Roman senate, in a most ample diploma, expressed their high sense 
of his merits, and of the honour he shed upon Italy. 

His first work after his return was a statue of Washington, seated, 
and writing his last instructions to the Congress of the United States. 
This statue Canova, who was a warm admirer of liberty and of 
Washington, wrought con amore ; and it now adorns the Capitol of 
the city named from that illustrious man. 

Influenced now by that love of the spot where had passed the 
days of his childhood and youth,—days ever remembered with 
affection, particularly by a heart so unsophisticated as his, — 
Canova resolved on erecting at his own expense, in Possagno, a 
temple to the Holy Trinity, which should prove a lasting source of 
honour and emolument to the inhabitants, by the concourse of 
strangers which it should draw thither, and extend his own fame, 
by bearing testimony to the bold and generous spirit with which he 
emulated the ancients. He therefore took his model from the Par- 
thenon and the Pantheon, blending these two stupendous wonders 
of architecture, and thence forming a pile at once ancient and mo- 
dern. Of this temple he laid the foundation on Sunday, 11th July, 
1819, amid an immense concourse of people assembled from all the 
neighbouring districts: but he lived not to see his noble design 
perfected: he died in Venice on the 13th of October, 1822, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age, of a disease of the stomach, leaving to 
his brother and heir a strict injunction to complete his unfinished 
work, and assigning, after the death of his brother, an annual 
revenue to its support. 

Canova was in_his person thin but handsome. In his youth he 
had been rather delicate, but he afterwards grew strong and healthy. 
His eyes were lively and penetrating, his countenance pale, his fore- 
head large and serene. The soul which animated his frame was 
one of the first’ order, and the idea of beauty was never absent from 
it: purity, chastity, and modesty, distinguished every act. He held, 
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as we have before observed, the naked to be the sublime of his art; 
but he viewed the unveiled female form with feelings such as those 
with which we may conceive a superior being to contemplate the 
most lovely of the creations of the Deity. To one of his pupils, 
who, through an affectation of modesty, would not even touch the 
arm of a female statue, he said, 


¢“ T abhor, as I do sin, indelicate subjects, for an artist should never 
degrade his modesty ; an indecent subject can never be a handsome 
one. Still is the language of the art the naked: you should imitate it, 
but yet unite modesty and nudity. If you cannot do that, if you have 
so abject a soul as to introduce your internal corruption into the inno- 
cent region of the fine arts, take some other path. Nudity is divine; it 
is a part of the works of the hand of God himself. If there were any 
parts which God did not wish should be in our bodies, he had not created 
them ; and we should not be ashamed to imitate what he has made, but 
always with modesty, and with that veil of propriety which nature re- 
quires, not in the itnocency of her creation, but in the wickedness of her 
corruption.” ’ 


To conclude Canova’s character, he was a sincere lover of his 
country, and truly and unaffectedly pious. 

Signor Missirini’s work contains a great deal of useful information 
for artists and connoisseurs, but it is rather heavy. He is too 
much given to a school-boy quotation of passages of the ancients ; 
and, like many writers of the 16th and 17th centuries, thinks the 
character of no action or sentiment established till he has fortified 
it by classical authority. His moral reflections are just and correct, 
and need not the support of Cicero and Plutarch. In this country, 
at least, to use the words of Sir James Mackintosh, we take all these 
things for granted. The style, if it be permitted to us foreigners 
to judge, is elegant and harmonious. ‘The work is divided, more 
antiquo, into books and chapters, which give it an air of stiffness 
that really does not belong to it. We may take this occasion to 
express our regret that the press of Italy offers, in our days, so 
very few contributions to the stock of European literature. We 
often anxiously turn to that quarter for some specimen of its living 
intellect, but seldom succeed in meeting with any thing worthy of 
being brought under the notice of English readers. 





Art. II. Physiologie des Passions; ou, Nouvelle Doctrine des Sentimens 
Moraux. Par J. L. Alibert, Premier Médecin Ordinaire du Roi, 


&c. &c. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1l.4s. Paris. Imported by Treuttel and 
Wurtz. 1825. 


M. Aurserr is a Parisian physician of considerable eminence, who, 
besides holding a station among the medical counsel of his wipes 
has for many years been occupied with far more extensive useful- 
hess, in the superintendence of the Hospital of St. Louis. . Having 
there industriously accumulated the fruits of scientific observation 
and experience upon the various maladies which so vast an establish- 
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ment could not fail to exhibit, he has gained much celebrity in 
France by his medical writings, and especially by his treatises on 
disorders of the skin. But it would appear, by the publication of 
the volumes before us, that M. Alibert is not satisfied with con- 
fining himself to labours thus purely professional, and with enjoying 
the well-earned reputation, sui generis, which these have obtained 
for him. As if desirous of limiting the general axiom of our great 


moral poet, that 
‘The proper study of mankind is man,” 


he professes to consider enquiries into the physiology of the human 
mind as forming more particularly the province of the medical stu- 
dent. ‘ Les médecins surtout,’ says he ‘ ne doivent pas rester 
étrangers a cet ordre de recherches ;’ and, accordingly, we are left 
to conclude that the present treatise is intended more especially for 
the illumination of the younger members of his own profession, as 
well as for the reasoning world at large. ‘That the phenomena of 
mind, and the reciprocal action between them and our material 
organs, are fitting objects of contemplation for the physician, who 
shall be found to doubt? But the result of some attention to such 
researches does not necessarily involve the capability of effecting 
fresh discoveries in the constitution of the human mind; and the 
volumes before us are at least an example, that an eminent and 
learned physician may prove but a very superficial and indifferent 
metaphysical reasoner. 

The measure of M. Alibert’s ability for the task which he has 
undertaken may be ascertained, without going beyond the § Prelim- 
inary Considerations on the sensible System,’ which he has prefixed 
to his * New Doctrine of Moral Sentiments.’ This introductory” 
dissertation he has divided into two parts: on the external end in- 
ternal life of the sensible system, and the intellectual attributes which 
belong to each. Under the first head he enumerates curiosity, 
attention, and perception: under the second he classes reflection, 
memory, imagination, conscience, and will. A classification more 
confused and unphilosophical than this, or a series of definitions 
more meagre and unsatisfactory, more contradictory and inaccurate, 
than he has attempted to embody under it, we never remember to 
have encountered. We shall need to take only one example to 
justify our censure, fixing upon his article on imagination. He has 
previously told us, (p. ix.) that ‘il est méme curieux de voir comme 
chaque esprit se sert par préférence d’une faculté particuliére de 
Pentendement: les uns de l’imagination, les autres de la mémoire,’ 
&c. And yet, after thus placing these faculties in opposition, he 
proceeds to assure us, (p. liii.) in the outset of his definition of 
imagination, that it is not always very easy to distinguish it from 
memory. He then marvellously discovers of imagination, that 
‘there is realky something inventive in this intellectual attribute, 
which gives us a remarkable superiority over all other animals; 
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and he arrives, farther on, at the +6, pre ee, conclusion, that it is 
‘une mémoire exaltée, embellie par le sentiment !? This unmean- 
ing conjunction of smart phrases is a sample of his whole philosophy ; 
and such is the vague and indefinite manner in which he employs 
any expression, for the sake of effect, in enquiries which peculiarly 
demand that the consistent use and rigid meaning of every word 
shall be scrupulously weighed. He sets out with confusing imagin- 
ation and memory: he altogether omits to distinguish that every 
act of memory must include an idea of the past, while imagination 
does not necessarily imply any idea whatever of time; and even 
when he attempts to separate the two faculties, he treats imagination 
throughout as a simple power of the mind. But the veriest smat- 
terer in metaphysics will not require to be told that imagination is 
not a simple, but a complex, mental faculty, to which memory can 
lend one only of many aids. As the same power which gives birth 
to the creations of the poet and the painter, imagination presup- 
poses conception, which enables us to form a notion of former 
objects of perception out of which to make a selection; abstraction, 
to separate the selected materials from the circumstances previously 
connected with them; and judgment, to select those materials, and 
combine them in new arrangements. 

Having afforded this slight specimen of M. Alibert’s illogical 
definitions, and of his loose employment of language on a subject 
in which even its most precise and careful usage, as an instrument 
of thought, is not always a security against imaccurate reasoning, we 
shall not be expected to waste elaborate criticism upon his *‘ New 
Doctrine of Moral Sentiments.’ We shall, however, indulge the 
curiosity of our philosophical readers, by offering a brief catalogue 
raisonné of the contents of his two volumes; and we shall carefully 
abstain from engaging in the lengthened analysis of a scheme of 
physiology which mistakes a mere novel and gratuitous hypothesis 
for rational and lucid enquiry, and substitutes nothing but specula- 
tion and assertion for argumentative induction and proof. 

After his preliminary dissertation on the sensible system, M. 
Alibert proceeds to develope his new doctrine, in some general con- 
siderations on moral sentiments. In these we are soon led to dis- 
cover that his system consists only in a new variation and multipli- 
cation of the old theory of final causation, as a law and object of 
metaphysical enquiry. He does not, like Des Cartes, ascribe the 
operation of all the passions to a single mechanical principle: 
neither is he contented with referring to self-interest, like Hobbes, 
or to self-love, like Rochefoucault and others, as the sole spring of 
human action: still less is he satisfied with any of those various 
other theories of philosophers, which attempt to account for all our 
actions from one single and universal impulse. He alludes to some 
of these in no very measured terms of respect when he declares, 
that * Les ouvrages qu’on a publiés jusqu’ 4 nos jours sur la théorie 
de notre nature morale sont entachés de beaucoup d’erreurs. Les 
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plus hautes doctrines de la philosophie ont été avilies par des hypo- 
theses mensongéres,’ It is with amusing self-complacency that we 
find him, immediately, and as if unconsciously, after this sweeping 
denunciation, himself labouring to swell the number of these very 
assumptions, which he has so truly characterized. Rejecting, with 
contempt, every theory of a single compelling and mechanical law 
of human conduct, he has discovered truth by the multiplication of 
error; and behold the satisfactory result of his profound specula- 
tions — that man is a mechanical creature, not of simple, but of a 
complex moral structure ; not a being guided by one ruling fatality, 
but an animal of rouR GENERAL INSTINCTS. But here we must 


permit M. Alibert to explain, as he best may, the details of his new 


doctrine of moral sentiments. 


‘ There are many other systems remaining for refutation. The field 
of conjecture is so vast, that every one seems desirous of depositing in 


it the tribute of his reveries and of his errors. They who disdain me- 


chanical theories have endeavoured to find the source of our most tender 
sentiments, of our finest actions, in that one of our affections which 
regards our fellow-creatures the least; in a word, in self-love. But 
without repeating in this place all the arguments that oppose an asser- 


‘tion so unworthy of human nature, it appears to me that we may con- 


sider the moral effects of the phenomena which occur in our living frame 
under a point of view more noble, and more worthy of our ulterior 
destinies. 

‘ Avoiding superfluous details, we may place upon a surer basis the 
scientific theory of those interesting facts, of which it is our purpose to 
treat in the present work. If we only consider a little what man is in 
his general moral composition; if we only investigate the universal 
action of his moral economy, we shall at once perceive that there exist 
in every living being * four innate tendencies (penchans innés) which 
may be regarded as the primordial laws of the animal economy. In the 


different situations of life, all that we experience, all that we think, all 


that we execute, has reference to these four primitive impulses; from 
whence proceed, as from their natural source, all the phenomena of the 
sensible system. 

‘ The first of these interior and, as they may be called, irresistible 
tendencies, is that, by which the animal opposes a re-action tq the causes 
of destruction, and resists the dangers which surround him. It is a 


power of perpetual activity, by aid of which the living being appropriates 


and applies to itself all the substances necessary to the support and dur- 
ation of its existence: it may be termed the Instinct of Preservation 
(conservation). It may even be remarked of this important power, that 


— 





~_— 


* Tout étre vivant. Every living human being? So meant, we pre- 
sume, though not so limited in expression. But it is not easy to render 
accurately that which is in itself both vague and inaccurate; and the 
task of translating M. Alibert’s language is rather a perplexing one. 
To convert his phrases into English, and yet leave his meaning 1n pre- 
cisely the same uncertain light in which he has himself placed it, may be 
likened to copying in chiaroscuro ; but the clear obscure is not equally 
the excellence of painting and of metaphysics. 
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the wants by which animals obey it are in some degree coercive. 
Nature interdicts them from every artificial desire which might endan- 
ger the functions. inherent in their organisation. Under the influence 
of the most imperious. necessity, the tiger satisfies his thirst of blood ; 
the goat crops the herbage which grows on the declivities of our moun- 
tains. The bird picks the grain as nature produces it. Man alone 
perfects and endlessly improves the food which serves for his susten- 
ance. His will guides him in extending the uses which he shall make 
of it. He accepts or refuses the benefits with which Providence gratifies 
him. He adds to these gifts, or modifies them at his pleasure, by a 
skilful and productive industry. As vegetables do.not possess the facult 
of locomotion, the nutritive juices. flow directly towards them. The 
rivulet winds and approaches to water the flower which cannot move. 
It may be said that the less perfect a being is, the more exertion. does 
nature make to preserve it. 

‘ The second tendency to be remarked is that by aid of which the 
living being enlarges and strengthens his native faculties, and in some 
measure perfects the works of nature. This is the Instinct of Imitation, 
with which no individual could dispense. It may even be said that this 
law is one of the most solid foundations of social life. Our ideas, our 
sentiments, our manners, our duties, all the acts of our. organisation 
operate by reciprocal and mutual instruction, which never fails to stamp 
on each man and on each nation a particular physiognomy and charac- 
ter. Hence is it that so many individuals plod in a beaten track, and. 
are for the most part the slaves of national customs. We shall explain 
more at large the theory of this imitative faculty which offers the most. 
interesting details. 

‘ There is a third tendency which impels us to seek out. our con- 
genials, to correspond with them by mutual sympathy, to commune 
with their thoughts by speech, by cries, and by other signs of uni- 
versal recognition, to. throw into common, if I may so say, our ac- 
tions, our exertions, our pains, and our pleasures: it.is this. which we 
shall designate as the Instinct of Relation. It is common to animals 
who assemble, who move, and who live in troops, who, travel as.it were: 
in caravans. It is by such a social instinct that the harmony of this uni- 
verse is established and preserved. We owe to it our sweetest. and.most 
natural pleasures. It is the first craving of our souls. To be insensible 
to'it, we must either be in a state of disease or of depravity. The mis- 
anthrope himself cannot overcome the desire of making a parade of his 
frank and noble character, of his disinterestedness and fidelity ; and all 
this proves sufficiently that he is still bound: by the relations of which 
he is the object. 

* Finally, what living being can evade the strong impulse of the In- 
stinct of Reproduction which.has given birth. to. the noblest and. most 
generous of the human passions ? This 1s the power which nature has:most 
multiplied and diversified ; for it is that by which. every. thing is 
renewed and perpetuated. This power is inexhaustible, it is in the 
world which we see, and in that which is veiled from our inspection. 
Nothing is exhibited with more attraction. The universe is, as it were, 
enchanted by its presence ; it is sometimes prodigal, sometimes sparing 
of the fire which it scatters ; it appears at once perpetual, and period- 
ical, slow as the lingering round of ages, or rapid as the flash of 
lightning : nothing equals its mobility and its perseverance.’ — Vol. i. 
pp- 6—10. 
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_ Having thus broached his new and fanciful doctrine of the phy- 
siology of moral sentiments, M. Alibert hastens, without a shadow 
of argument, to use his four instincts, that he may classify under 
them, in so many divisions of his work, ‘the various passions which 
he assumes to emanate from each. He here gives a striking ex- 
ample of that unhappy misapplication of arrangement, which 
Bacon, in allusion to physiological researches, has stigmatised as 
entailing the most pernicious results.* For inverting, or rather 
totally ceacaliie all rational and inductive research, he has as- 
sumed the positive existence of four instincts, that he may ran 
all the passions under these primordial laws, as he calls them, of 
the sensible system. THe first supposes the existence of these 
primordial laws that he may derive the passions from them; and 
then uses this imaginary derivation to account for the operation of 
the passions. In this manner, his system vibrates from vague hy- 
pothesis to vague conclusions, and back again from his second 
error to his first. He argues in a circle, and vainly imagines that 
he is in pursuit of truth, when he is only chasing one fallacy with 
another through an endless round of confusion. 

But to continue our catalogue of contents. Under his first head 
— The Instinct of Preservation — M. Alibert ranges the following 
passions, and offers a dissertation on each: Self-love (égoisme), 
Avarice, Pride, Vanity, Fatuity, Modesty, Courage, Fear, Prudence, 
Sloth, Ennui, and Intemperance. Upon what principle M. Alibert 
has pressed Ennui at all intothe number of human passions, or by 
what process he deduces intemperance from the instinct of preserv- 
ation, we presume not to conjecture, and he has altogether failed to 
explain. Under his second division — The Instinct of Imitation— 
he classes only Emulation, Envy, and Ambition. His third head— 
The Instinct of Relation— has a far more numerous train of passions : 
Benevolence, Friendship, Esteem, Respect, Consideration, (how do 
these three differ ?) Contempt, Ridicule, Pity, Admiration, Enthu- 
siasm, Gratitude, and Ingratitude, Hatred, Resentment, Vengeance, 
Justice, and the Love of War, of Glory, and of One’s native 
Country. The fourth head — The Instinct of Reproduction —\s 
exhibited in the passion of Love, in all its varieties, Conjugal, -Ma- 
ternal, Paternal, and Filial. ‘The subject is rather a delicate one: 
but we should fain enquire, if any of our worthy Doctor’s theories 
were worth investigation at all, in what manner he connects the last 
of these affections — Filial Love —with the instinct of reproduction? 

We have here given the titles of our author’s numerous essays} 
but how to characterise their contents we really know not. For, 


—— 








* © Quamquam si ordinis hoc solum vitium esset, non mihi fuerit 
tanti. Ordo enim ad illustrationem pertinet, neque est ex substantia 
scientiarum. At hee ordinis inversio defectum insignem peperit, et 
maximam philosophize induxit calamitatem.” De Augmentis Scientt- 
arum; lil C4 
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‘after patiently acquainting ourselves with the Jaws of. M. Alibert’s 
new system of moral sentiments, we are seriously and utterly unable 
to comprehend either the precise objects of his dissertations upon 
the passions, the results which he would deduce from his precious 
discoveries, or any feasible, rational, or practical application which 
he would make of his imaginary principles. We can unravel neither 
the purpose nor end of his work, except that it be to proclaim the 
universal machinery of the four human instincts. ‘There is really 
nothing but a few pages of declamation to be found under the head 
of each passion: —but in despair of rendering his design intelli- 
gible by any commentary, we shall translate two or three passages 
from one of the best of the essays, — that on Conjugal Love, — 


that our readers may judge for themselves of the general composi- 
tion of the book. We have here endeavoured in good faith to 
select the most favourable specimens which we could find of the 
author’s style and habits of reflection. 


‘ Marriage is a social convention by which two individuals of different 
sex place in common between them the pleasures as well as the sor- 
rows inseparable from their existence. They ally themselves to each 
other the better to resist that inexorable destiny which seems to pursue 
humanity through the toilsome path of life. I need not say that repro- 
duction is the primitive object of this union: it is at the same time the 
sweetest and most natural relation. The first impulse of hearts thus 
drawn together is to commingle their possessions, their wishes, their 
projects, their hopes: can any contract be more important, any en- 
gagement more useful than this, which makes love a duty, or rather a 
religion ? 

‘ The practice of designating under one name the man and woman 
who form this interesting association sufficiently implies that their souls 
should thenceforth be blended into one, that their interests are identi- 
fied, and that they are no more to be separated. Marriage must then 
be considered as an institution to the asylum of which two existences 
recur for mutual support, —as the entwining together of two des- 
tinies, — as the harmonious connection of two beings who are shel- 
tered under the same roof, who breathe the same air, who are nourished 
by the same food, to perpetuate the same race, and to obey in admirable 
concert the all-powerful instinct of reproduction. - 

‘ It is doubtless not easy to preserve excitement in a connection 
from which the law of obstacles has been removed ; but there remains 
a community of interests, and a frequency of intercourse, which repair 
the absence of this law, and often yield the most exquisite enjoyments. 
The power of habit cements the union of the sexes, even where there 
is otherwise too great a disparity between the sentiments and characters 
of the parties. Hearts that have once been mingled are not readily 
severed, ge | when ee! have been united in réal tenderness, and 
in that long familiarity which is one of the strongest bonds of human 
sympathy. It is difficult to conceive how strong the link which binds 
a wedded pair becomes by the habit of seeing each other and of re- 
garding in common the dearest interests of life. Nay more, this link 
is often harder to break asunder than that of love itself: it would seem 
that, by the effect of time, the tastes, the will, the inclinations of the 
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parties become amalgamated, as it were, with each other ; and one could 
not separate a pair who had been tormenting each other all their lives 
without the violent infliction of pain upon both. 

‘ It was, however, indispensable that the association of marriage 
should be declared inviolable and sacred, and that the obligation of 
fidelity should be rigorously insisted upon, in order to ensure last- 
ing peace between two persons, often united only by suitableness of 
fortune, by the effect of chance, by the accident of frequenting the 
same society, and frequently also by that natural disposition which 
we have to satisfy the want of some object of affection with more 
promptitude than discernment. It was necessary, farther, that the 
pleasures resulting from this union should be proclaimed virtuous, 
and adorned with the title of legitimacy. This expedient supplies 
the loss of that illusion, and the absence of that famous law of obstacles 
which, as I have said elsewhere, only delays our pleasures to increase 
their charm and duration. 

‘ ‘The happiness of wedded life must be the gift of Heaven; it is the 
Creator himself who has consecrated this holy and innocent union. 
Let him who removes the young female from the protection of the 
paternal roof reflect well that he js only the depository of the treasure 
confided tohim! Let him remember that he has torn her from the tears 
of a mother who has resigned her with reluctance. Will he betray the 
confidence of the tender father who has conducted her to the altar, 
who has deprived himself for him of the support of his old age, and 
who must thenceforth bury himself in painful solitude? Will he devote 
to affliction the pure and spotless virgin, who has passed under his roof 
to embellish his house with all the charm of the domestig¢ virtues ? 
Ah! Jet him rather be the constant support of her who comes like a 
fruitful branch to refresh the fertility of his family with a new race! 
Let him return her love ! Let him not poison the happiness of her youth! 
Let himencircle her with cherishing assiduity, and proye himself the 
indefatigable guardian of her happiness. _ 

* Marriages would always be happy, if Heaven had necessarily assigned 
to each man here below the.only woman who could sympathise with the 
peculiar nature of his organisation; if congenial beings were always 
sure of meeting euch other on the journey of life; and if, in the har- 
mony of this .vast universe, they were drawn to each other naturally, 
like bodies subjected to the irresistible law of attraction. The well- 
known and ingenious allegory of Plato declares that, in the beginning 
of time, husband and wife came together into the world and composed 
only a single animated creature. But ina fit of anger, Jupiter separated 
into two a whole so harmonious and so perfect. Since that time, each 
is vainly in search of his own proper half on earth; and the union of 
the sexes is almost always consigned to the sport of chance. 

‘ It might be useful to form a code for marriage, and to found it upon 
the deep study of the human heart. Its object should be to instruct 
the married pair how to prolong the charm of the connection by which 
they are bound. Woman, by her modesty, may preserve her influence 
over man, who protects her by his power. She should be careful to 
maintain, in her domestic life, all the advantages of the law of ob- 
stacles. She should throw over all the charms with which it has pleased 
nature to adorn her that holy veil, which covered her when she was 
‘introduced into the temple of Hymen: she should continue pure 
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to the last day of her existence. Decency and reserve should form the 
coquetry of marriage. 

‘ Nevertheless, in a moral point of view, every thing should be in 
common in marriage, even to the thoughts. Hence is it that hearts 
should be .congenial in this delightful union. ‘There are so few souls 
which respond to each other! ‘To produce analogous tastes, it would 
be proper, perhaps, to vary the education of women according to the 
condition and character of the husbands for whom they are destined. 
This doubtless would be the safest means of ensuring to them a happi- 
ness, which should be retired and concealed, as it were, in the details. 
of domestic life. Love has been painted with a veil: it is thus, said a 
woman of much talent tome, that Hymen should be represented. In 
fact, every thing is changed, every thing is tarnished, in the best 
assorted physical union. Even beauty, bv the mere effect of posses- 
sion, loses half its illusion. It is only defects which are permanent, 
and which would soon chill the conjugal association, without that 
exhaustless charm of the graces, which can alone triumph over the 
ennui consequent upon too great an uniformity of impression. 

‘ Man shines in his family by the force of his mind and the extent 
of his genius. Courage is in him the ornament of love. His devotion 
is the more pure and disinterested as it is the accompaniment of his 
power. Woman responds to these high qualities with all the tender 
sentiments wherewith nature has graced her. She appears to desire 
only to enchain her husband by the sacrifices which she imposes on 
herself. She adds more importance to the sacred tie which binds her. 
She knows, moreover, how to throw into its habitual relations a re- 
tiring charm, a kind of temperance, a perfume of virtue, which prolongs 
the youth of her attractions, as well as the happiness of her station. — 
Vol. ii. pp. 403—409. 


Among his dissertations, M. Alibert, to illustrate the character 
and direction of some of the passions, has interspersed various 
episodical pieces. Of these make-weights, by which he has con- 
trived to swell his meagre treatise into two volumes, we cannot 
speak more favourably than of the subject-matter itself of his re- 
searches. ‘These digressive pieces appear to us not only very much. 
misplaced in a philosophical work, but in themselves utterly desti- 
tute of intrinsic value, useful application, or good taste. In this 
last particular of good taste, indeed, our author’s volumes altogether 
display a lamentable deficiency. His thoughts are steeped and 
saturated in the pedantry of the schools; and his book is written. 
with the affectation of perpetual reference to the systems of Grecian 
philosophy, as if these still engrossed and divided the attention of 
the world. He has endeavoured to conceal the poverty and ex- 
travagance of his speculations under the mantle of classical anti- 
quity;. and the inappropriateness of the costume serves only to 
increase the ridicule of the exhibition. He declaims incessantly of 
Socrates and Plato, Epictetus and Epicurus, Diogenes and Zeno. 
Of the last of these philosophers, “ meditating under the portico 
of Athens,” with a head like a bull, we have a most ridiculous 
plate; and, among his episodes, our author fails not to introduce 
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a4 sober dialogue upon intemperance between Epicurus and Pytha-’ 
goras, which he calls a Philosophical Vision, and an equally grave 
and ponderous absurdity, called the Banquet of Plutarch and his 
Family. 

Even his strictly narrative episodes are composed in the same 
strain of rhapsody; and the incidents related in them are for the 
most part full of improbabilities and devoid of interest. In no 
respect do any of these apply very aptly or remarkably to the 
elucidation of our author’s subject ; and they are merely bad adum- 
brations of sentimental stories, set off, to catch the eye, with 
some wretched plates. The introduction and admixture, in large 
proportions, of such worthless matter would alone be sufficient to 
degrade M. Alibert’s work from the dignified rank of a philoso- 
phical treatise, even were his enquiries into the physiology of the 
passions, or the final causation of moral sentiments, far more 
worthy than they are of serious attention and critical examination. 
But, in truth, the book altogether is alone worth noticing as the 
inconsistent failure of a writer of some celebrity and considerable 
professional talents; and the new doctrine of moral sentiments 
which it advances is no farther deserving of observation, than as 
a curious addition of one more to the number of those wild and 
utterly hypothetical speculations which have, in various ages, pro- 
voked the just ridicule of the world towards their authors, and at 
the same time reflected so much unmerited contempt upon the real 
value of metaphysical researches. 





Art. III. The Lustad, an Epic Poem, by Luis de Camoens. Trans- 
lated from the Portugueze, by Thomas Moore Musgrave. 8vo. 
pp- 685. ll. 1s. London. Murray. 1826. 


Great poets, it has been observed, arise, and great poems are 
written, in periods when mighty political events agitate the tran- 
quil waters of society, and powerful minds of every deseription 
emerge and display themselves in all their strength and vigour. 
Thus, amidst the stormy scenes of the Persian invasion and the 
Peloponnesian war was formed the tragic theatre of Athens, and the 
noblest pieces of Sophocles and Euripides were first represented in 
a city which had the foe without and the plague within; the civil 
commotions of Florence gave birth to the Divina Commedia; and 
the Paradise Lost was planned at a time when all the energies of 
Britain were called into action by the powerful excitements of poli 
tical and religious struggles. Other poets have appeared after the 

eat commotions have subsided: the /Eneis was composed when 
Reena, after having made her last effort for liberty, sank still and: 
exhausted into the repose of slavery; the Gierusalemme Liberata, 
when Italy had just fallen into the degradation from which she has 
never since emerged, and Os Lusiadas, the work now under con-. 
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sideration, when Portugal, after a gallant independent existence of 
centuries, was on the eve of becoming a province of Spain, and of 
losing her most glorious conquest, her Indian empire, for ever. 

Independent of its own merits, which are high, the poem of 
Camoens has a charm for readers of a generous nature from the 
circumstance of it so frequently calling up before them the recol- 
lection of the gallant and high minded poet, who in dangers and 
in toil, in sickness and in poverty, could still dwell on the glorious 
days of Portugal, and could seek to alleviate suffering by consign- 
ing to fame those illustrious men whose worthless and heartless 
descendants could view with cold indifference the warrior and the 
poet sinking into the grave in cheerless poverty. Milton, the only 
other epic poet who alludes to himself in his work, interests far 
less, for his theme was consolatory, and while he sung the loss of 
Eden, his thoughts must every instant have been directed to that 
happy period when Eden was to be restored, and those who suffered 
for virtue during their earthly trial were to be rewarded by the enjoy- 
ment of eternal bliss. Milton, moreover, was comparatively at ease 
in his worldly circumstances, and admired and esteemed by no mean 
portion of the British nation. But Camoens had nought to console 
him; in India persecuted, at home neglected ; all the glorious anti-. 
cipations of Portuguese triumphs under their youthful and valiant 
monarch Sebastian, with which he opened and closed his poem, 
fatally disappointed in the field of Alcazar ; the view, most galling to 
a patriot, of his beloved country becoming a province of her ancient 
foe, her glorious victories over whom form the most animated por- 
tion of his work, ever present to his mind; and nought save con- 
scious virtue, and the confidence of never-dying fame, to cheer and 
console him in the gloom of poverty and old age. 

Critics have doubted whether Camoens was fortunate or otherwise 
in his choice of a theme. Some have regarded his subject and 
plan as superior to that of the Atneis, while others have thought 
him hapless in his choice, in having selected a story so barren of 
incident as the Discovery of India. For our part, we doubt much 
whether any great poet can with justice be said to have been un- 
happy in his choice of a subject; we rather think that, with very 
few exceptions, poets of eminence will be found to have selected 
the very best that were within their reach. The man on whom 
Heaven has bestowed great poetic powers, when he feels the flame 
of genius within him struggling for vent, looks round for some 
great and important action, the narration of which he may employ 
as a frame, and insert in it the copious knowledge and the mighty’ 
and glorious images with which his soul is pregnant, and the fittest 
and most appropriate soon presents itself. Where could Homer, 
for example, in the tales of preceding times have found an event in 
itself more important, as affording greater room for the embellish-' 
thent of episode, than the Trojan war? The two other great events” 
of the heroic age, the Argonautic expedition and the Theban war, 
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could not equal it; and it had the further advantage from its. com- 
parative lateness in point of time, by means of reference to the 
latter and other events, to transport the mind of the reader into 
periods of still more remote antiquity, and thus to bestow the 
gratification which results from mental excursion into times dimly 
gleaming through the cloud of years. In like manner, when 
Virgil felt the epic muse within his breast, no subject could be 
found more adequate than the origin of that mighty empire, which 
from the smallest beginnings had grown to such exceeding power, 
and now pressed nearly the whole civilised world beneath its sway. 
And what theme could equally with Paradise Lost have suited the 
mighty muse of Milton? Of the happiness of Tasso’s. choice, no 
critic has ever doubted; and when we reflect that the object of 
Camoens was to celebrate the glories of his native land, her chi- 
valrous conflicts with the Moor and with the Castilian, her gallant 
warriors, and her illustrious kings, it would not perhaps be pos- 
sible to point out any action, in the narration of which so many 
opportunities would be afforded to the poet for recurrence to the 
honours and the deeds of former years, as that expedition and those 
discoveries which form so bright an era in the annals of Portugal. 
The beauties of the Lusiad are numerous: a sweet, rich, and 
harmonious versification clothes and adorns the noblest sentiments, 
the clearest narration, and the most picturesque and beautiful de- 
scriptions. The march to battle, the shock and conflict of hos- 
tile armies, the confusion, hurry, and dismay of discomfited hosts, are 
drawn with a strength and fidelity hardly to be attained but by him 
who has himself been an actor in the scenes of glorious war; and 
we may safely oppose the battle of Aljubarrota, in the fourth canto, 
to any similar description in ancient or modern poetry, in Homer 
or in Walter Scott. No storm in either the ALneis or the Odyssey 
exceeds the Tempest in the sixth canto in terror and fury ; and 
one of the most beautiful pieces of poetic art is the skilful device 
of making it to be immediately preceded by the gallant and ro- 
mantic ‘ galley story” of Villoso. And the gardens of Alcina, 
Armida and Adonis, to say nothing of those of Alcinous, can 
boast no pre-eminence over the island of Venus, which, however 
faulty the fiction may be in other respects, is one of the most beau- 
tiful pieces of poetry in existence. The sublime fiction of the 
Spirit of the Cape is universally known and admired ; the pathetic 
episode of Ignez de Castro has awakened many a sigh; but to us 
the most attractive portions of the poem are the trumpet-toned 
strains, in which are sung the galkant deeds of Lusitania’s heroes 
and kings, and their glorious contests with their Moorish and 
Castilian foes for empire and independence. It is impossible to 
read the third, and fourth, and eighth cantos, without finding 4 
strong feeling of national glory, liberty, and independence excited 
in our breasts, and a zeal kindled for the maintenance of those laws 
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that, to use the powerful language of the only poetical translator. 
of Camoens, were 


** Framed ere the hard earned drops of victory 
On our forefathers’ helm-hacked swords were dry.” 


This is the great merit of the Lusiad, it is intensely national: the 
lliad is not more so; and no poem is so highly calculated to excite 
and cherish strong national and public feeling. 

No poem unites greater beauties and greater faults than the 
Lusiad. The former we have noticed, and the latter shall not be 
concealed. It is hardly necessary to mention the incongruous 
machinery which Camoens has employed: no apology, though 
Mickle labours hard, can ever be admitted for it; for do as we 
may, we can never bring our imagination to tolerate the absurd and 
repugnant mixture of Paganism and Christianity which composes it. 
We say we cannot bring our imagination to tolerate the machinery 
employed by the Portuguese poet, and the reason is, because that 
system was not, at the period when he wrote, the object of popular 
belief; for we hold the objections of critics to machinery of the 
latter kind to be utterly frivolous. We have always felt a contempt 
for those who could like Johnson object to the noble popular my- 
thology of Tasso, peruse unaffected the ‘ wonders which he sung,” 
and coldly condemn the enchanted fcrest : 


“ Where each live plant with mortal accent spoke, 
And the wild blast upheav’d the vanish’d sword.” 


Neither the age of Camoens nor Camoens himself believed the 
mythology of the Lusiad: the idea that the gods of antiquity had 
been devils was the established and orthodox faith, and the alle- 
gorising system of the poet could not therefore look for credence; 
but it is widely different in the case of a credited popular mytho- 
logy: it falls in with the ideas of the people at the time, and pos- 
terity must, if it would fully enjoy the poetry of a former age, by an 
effort of imagiiation transport itself back to that period. We 
must, in fact, to be in a condition of receiving all the pleasure 
which the poetry of another age and ancther clime is capable of 
giving, possess that mobility (if we may so call it) of imagination 
which will enable us to transport ourselves to other scenes, and 
mingle with other men, to become familiar with other modes of 
thinking and acting, to view nature with other eyes, and, forgetting 
the knowledge and philosopby of our own times, to embrace for a 
time the religion and physics of other ages. When reading the 
Greek and Latin classics we must in idea become Greeks and Ro- 
mans, we must learn to believe in gods of human form and of dif- 
ferent sexes, who take an immediate concern in the affairs of mor- 
tals, have human passions, have their favourites and enemies among 
men, are jealous of honours, and desolate countries for neglected 
sacrifices. ‘Thunder and lightning we must cease to regard as 
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the discharge of the electric fluid: we must esteem the fire- 
wreathed bolts of the Sire of gods and men flung to announce his 
favour or to testify his wrath; the rainbow must become a glorious 
arch made to support the steps of the messenger of the Queen 
of Heaven, and woods, Jakes, seas, and mountains, must be peopled. 
with lovely female forms. We must attach the utmost importance to 
the due performance of funeral rites, cheerfully acquiesce in the 
decrees of destiny, and regard as impious the man who acts in op- 
position to the will of Heaven and the voice of oracles. When 
in this mood we shall read the classics in some sort as the 
ancients read them, we shall find that the Iliad could not with pro- 
priety end earlier than it does, and we shall take more interest in 
the fourth and the six last books of the AXneis than when we read 
them with all our modern ideas of honour and chivalry about us: 
we shall blame Aéneas less in the former, and sympathise with 
Turnus less in the latter. In like manner, when reading the Jeru- 
salem, we must for the time become Italians and Catholics of the 
fifteenth century, forget the blind superstition, the brutal ferocity, 
and the savage ignorance of the Crusaders, and the great supe- 
riority of the Mohammedans in civilisation, in knowledge, and in 
virtue, and regard the latter as the allies of the infernal powers, the 
foes of God, and the former as the chosen warriors of heaven, as 
men who were to be received into supernal glory for shedding 
their blood -in this sacred cause. We must even lower our con- 
ceptions of the Divinity so much as to believe him to be interested 
in the recovery of the spot, where had been deposited the mortal 
body to which he had once deigned to unite himself; we must 
view angels and devils in material forms, and potent magicians whose 
wands and spells could controul the elements and change the face 
of nature, and then we shall be in a proper frame for receiving the 
exquisite pleasure which the Jerusalem can give. What we have 
instanced in these poems is true of others; and it is the want of 
this command of imagination, or the not exercising it, which has 
given birth to so much tasteless criticism, particularly in France, 
the most unimaginative region under heaven. But no command of 
imagination will ever enable the person who is aquainted with 
classic lore to believe for an instant in the machinery of Camoens. 
We therefore regard it, though nothing can be more beautiful than 
the poetry in which it is invested, as forming an intolerable blemish 
in the poem. 

Another great fault in the Lusitanian bard is a frequent, a 
pedantic, and a wearisome habit of allusion to the mythology, the 
history, and the usages of classical antiquity. Whether speaking 
in his own person, or in that of others, Portuguese, Moor, African, 
or Indian, it matters not, all are equally familiar with classical 
subjects. It is impossible, however, for the reader not to feel that 
these exotic ornaments chill the most glowing bursts of martial and 
patriotic eloquence, weaken the most pathetic appeals, and de- 
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stroy the reality of the most vigorous descriptions. Ignez de 
Castro seeks to soften the heart of the king by citing the instances 
of Semiramis and the founders of Rome; the enmity of Queen 
Teresa against her son produces an exclamation to Progne and 
Medea, and the honour and fidelity of Egas Moniz furnishes occa- 
sion for allusions to the cruelties of Scinias, the bull of Perillus, 
and the mutilations of Zopyrus. How noble is the appearance of 
the Spirit of the Cape! how awful and how affecting his prophe- 
tic denunciation. of the misfortunes that awaited the Portuguese 
on his coast! Yet how soon is the whole illusion dispelled when, 
in reply to Gama’s question, he commences his mythological narra- 
tive of his love for Thetis, and his transformation by the gods into 
the Cape of ‘Tempests. 

Of the island of Venus it is difficult to speak: the exquisite 
charms of the versification make it one of the most delicious parts 
of the poem, while the fiction itself evidently founded on one of 
the coarsest and most indelicate transactions in life, the sensual and 
gross debauchery which sailors plunge into on coming into port 
after a long voyage, is utterly inconsistent with all our notions of 
propriety and delicacy. Yet, whoever reads the concluding stanzas 
of the ninth canto must surely acquit Camoens of any intended 
offence against manners and decorum; and the language is through- 
out more chaste than that of either Spenser or Tasso. It is, indeed, 
but an additional proof of what almost every page of the poem 
shows, that Camoens had a genius of the first order, but that in 
judgment and taste he was sadly defective. Let us, however, on 
this point, hear the observations of one of his countrymen, Don 


José Maria de Sousa Botilho, editor of the splendid edition of the 
Lusiad published not long since at Paris. 


“ The most beautiful fiction of the island follows, where Venus pre- 
pares to receive the discoverers of India, whom she protects, and to 
afford them repose and rewards for having achieved their glorious enter« 
prise ; which proves (if this question be of any importance) that this 
_ Island 1s conceived by the poet not to have been in the Indian seas, 

but near the termination of the voyage of Gama. This bold invention 
is adorned with all the graces of poetry. In no place does the poet let 
his fancy run with greater warmth or more voluptuous elegance. The. 
description of the country and of the gardens, the circumstances of 
the meeting of the Portuguese with the nymphs, and all the preparations 
for this feast of delight, present the most agreeable pictures that the 
rich and amorous imagination of Camoens could invent, and that Tasso 
himself could imitate, but not excel. It is a subject of admiration,’ 
that in the painting of these delights the poet gives offence to no noble 
or delicate sentiment, but, on the contrary, rouses the mind to generous 
sentiments by the explanation which he gives of this enchanting allegory. 
Those who criticise him certainly have not compared him with other 
poets, or they would have seen that there is no one who could, like 
him, adorn these paintings with the most lively and inflaming colours, 
without giving any offence to good taste. The character of Camoens, 
which united to a tender heart the greatest strength of mind, and which 
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will always distinguish him from all other poets, displays itself here in 
the mode in which he introduces this fiction into his poem, and in the 
pure good taste with which he treats it.” 


The first English translation of the great poem of Camoens was 
made about. the middle of the seventeenth century by Sir Richard 
Fanshaw, who had been in the Peninsula in a diplomatic capacity, 
and had there acquired a knowledge cf the literature of Spain and 
Portugal. The translation is in the ottava rima stanza, and is a 
curious specimen of the mode so prevalent in this country at that 
period, of debasing the simplest, and purest, and gravest writers of 
ancient and modern times, by travestying their sentiments in vulgar 
and familiar language; as Sir Roger L’Estrange, for example, 
makes Tacitus mention some gentlemen who had feathered their nests 
in the civil wars. 

In somewhat more than a century after Fanshaw, Mickle pub- 
lished his translation (as he styled it) of the Lusiad, in rhyming 
couplets, the heroic measure of the day, and a very noble piece of 
poetry it certainly is; but surely no translator ever took such liber- 
ties with his author, or reckoned on such unacquaintance with the 
original in his readers as he. His additions, transpositions, and 
other licenses will surprise any one versed in the original, or who 
will take the trouble of comparing his translation with that of 
Mr. Musgrave, which, if it has no other merit, has that of con- 
siderable fidelity. 

Mr. Musgrave’s translation, our readers will hear, perhaps not 
without some astonishment, is in blank verse, and such blank 
verse! Heaven defend us from ever encountering the like again ! 
for Mr. Musgrave knows no more of the structure of English blank 
verse than he does of the composition of Sanscrit Slokas. The 
sweep of Miltonic verse is as unknown to him as if it had never 
been; and he thinks that if each line contains just ten syllables and 
no more, nothing farther is required to constitute good metre. 
Accordingly, there is in general a period, comma, or. other stop at 
the end of his lines, and in reading them we feel as if we were 
reading couplets which had lost their rhymes. Into this fault 
Mr. Musgrave appears to have been led by his fidelity to the 
original ; for as the Portuguese lines generally have a pause at their 
termination, and as each line may generally be rendered by an 
English one, the translator naturally fell into the error of con- 
structing his blank verse in a similar manner. The first stanza will 
exemplify this. 

«« As armas, e os Baroes assinalados, 
Que da occidental praia Lusitana, 
Por mares nunca de antes navegados, 
Passaram ainda alem da Taprobana; 
Em perigos e guerras esforcados, 
Mais do que promettia a forca humana. 
Entre gente remota edificaram 
Novo reino que tanto sublimaram :” 
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‘ Arms and the heroes of illustrious fame, 
Who from the western Lusitanian shore, 
Remote unnavigated seas explored, — 
Far beyond Taprobana’s distant isle, — 
And ’midst the perils of advent’rous war, 
With more than human constancy endured, 
In eastern climes a mighty empire raised 
And aggrandiz’d by great and glorious deeds :’ 


Stop for stop with the original; ——an advantage had the trans- 
lation been in rhyme, — a considerable blemish in blank yerse. 

The reason assigned by Mr. Musgrave for the employment of 
blank verse is plausible: ‘ I rest, says he, ‘ the justification of the 
choice which I have made, on the assumed admission that the 
Lusiad is an epic poem, and on the concession that blank verse is 
suited to a poem of this description.’, But a translation should, as 
far as possible, be a perfect image of the original ; and blank verse 
will never adequately represent the terseness, vivacity, and brilliancy 
of rhyme. The complete failure of Mr. Doyne, whose blank verse 
is, at least, equally good with that of the present translator, in a 
blank-verse translation of Tasso, should have warned Mr. Mus- 
grave of the folly of attempting to render the modern poetry of the 
South in blank verse. Even much as we admire Carey’s version 
of Dante for its combined spirit and fidelity, yet we cannot help 
regretting that these qualities were not — perhaps could not be — 
preserved in union with the brilliancy of the terza rima, which 
contributes to lighten the horrors of the Inferno, and to enhance 
the glories of the Purgatorio and Paradiso. We shall now give 
some specimens of Mr. Musgrave’s style of translation, and the 
shall certainly not be selected from his worst passages, The fol- 
lowing is Don Emmanuel’s Dream : 


‘«¢ When the last rays of light 
Vanish’d, and night the glitt’ring stars unveil’d, 
Inviting to repose, while they complete 
Their heavenly course ; reclining on his couch 
Of gold, and lost in vivid fantasies, 
With restless perturbation he revolv'd 
What royal pow’r and lineage requir'd, 
Till welcome sleep stole on his closing eyes, 
But left his ardent mind still vigilant ; 
For when exhausted nature sunk to rest, 
Morpheus in various forms to him appear’d, 
Fancy’s illusions rais’d him far above 
This nether globe’s terrestrial atmosphere, 
And from this elevation he beheld 
New worlds peopled with nations strange and rude. 
In wide perspective tow’rds the distant realms, 
Where renovated light is daily born, 
Two pure transparent rivulets he saw, 
Which from two ancient lofty mountains flow’d. 
Rapacious birds, and savage animals, 
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Exclusively possess’d this wild domain, 
Where woods impervious all access denied 
To man, and all the arts of social life. 
Rugged and inaccessible, except 
To brute creation, these two mountains bore 
Unquestionable signs, that, since the fall 
Of our first parent, human footstep ne’er 
Had there been trac’d. In fancy he perceiv’d 
Rise from the streams, and tow’rds himself their course 
Direct, two aged venerable men, — 
Of rustic semblance, but majestic mien. 
The limpid element in pearly drops 
Descended from their hoary locks, and bath’d 
Their tann’d and swarthy limbs; a Jength 
Of beard gave each a reverential grace ; 
The noble front of each was tasteful crown'd 
With chaplets form’d of unknown plants and flow’rs. 
One with fatigue seem’d more oppress’d, and like 
A weary traveller o’ercome with toil ; 
His native stream thus by its current show’d 
More distant was the source from whence it springs: 
So fled Alpheiis from Arcadia 
T’ embrace in Syracuse his Arethuse. 
The gravest of these personages then 
In these prophetic terms the King address’d : 
‘<< ¢ QO thou, for whose dominion and crown 
A wide-extended portion of this globe 
Is still reserved, we, — though great in fame, 
And to the yoke of pow’ still unsubdu’d, — 
To thee confess the time is not remote, 
When tribute large from us thou shalt command. 
Iam th’ illustrious Ganges, and my source 
Is cradled in the realms of Paradise. 
This is the Royal Indus, who derives, 
From yonder mountain which thou see’st, his birth. 
Not without long and sanguinary wars 
Shall we submit ; but, shouldst thou persevere, 
A train of victories till then unseen, 
Shall give these regions to thy scepter’d rule.’ 
More to disclose deign’d not this river-god, 


And from his sight both vanish’d instantly.”’ pp, 161—163. 


The reader will, we think, easily in this passage perceive the 
faults of Mr. Musgrave’s system of versification. We give the 
following beautiful stanza in the original, to point out a confusion 
of tenses, which we have more than once noticed in the trans- 
lation: it is in the last canto, where the goddess has been narrating 


the death of St. Thomas the Apostle of India. 


“* Choraram te Thomé, 0 Gange e o Indo, 
Chorou-te toda e terra que pisaste ; 

' Mais te choram as almas, que vistindo 

Se'hiam da sancta fé que lhe ensinaste : 
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Mais os Anjos do ceo cantando e rindo 
Te recebem na gloria que ganhaste. 
Pedimos te que a Deos ajuda pecas, 
Com que os teus Lusitanos favorecas.” 


‘ Thee shall the Ganges and the Indus mourn, 
And ev’ry nation which thy hallow’d feet 
Have trodden; yet still more shall they lament, 
Whose new-illumin’d souls thou hadst inspir’d 
With holy faith. But ’midst the heavenly choir 
With hymns and joyful smiles thy great reward 
Shalt thou receive. Thee we implore, that thou 
With God wilt intercede, his aid divine 
The Lusians to vouchsafe.’ p- 402. 


These specimens are, we apprehend, quite sufficient to show that 
Mr. Musgrave’s work can lay claim to very little merit as a poetical 
translation. We deem it, indeed, a book that has very little chance 
of ever being much read: the original poem itself is so completely 
national, that we fear it is very unlikely ever to be a favourite, 
except among those who are akin to the heroes it celebrates, or 
those, and they can be but few, who, by the command of imagin- 
ation which we have already spoken of, can for a time become 
Portuguese in feeling and idea. : 

We cannot conclude without noticing the improper and unmean- 
ing appellation which this poem has got from its translators. ‘The 
name given by Camoens to his great work is ‘Os Lusiadas.” The 
Lusians, Lusitanians, or Portuguese, a patronymic from Lusns, 
and the Latin accusative plural of Lusiades, andl consequently the 
Portuguese nominative. This name conveys a perfect idea of the 
subject of the poem, which is not the single expedition of Vasco 
da Gama, but the exploits of all the Portuguese heroes and kings, 
from the earliest times to the days of the poet: this is what makes 
it the most national poem in Europe, and this will, in spite of its 
many blemishes, ever render it the delight of the land that gave 
birth to the patriotic and chivalrous bard, and ensure it a long 
career of fame in the extensive western empire which lay waste and 
uncultured when Camoens lived and wrote. 


— 





Art. IV. Private Memoirs of the Court of Louis XV. By Madame 
du Hausset, Lady’s Maid to Madame de Pompadour. 8vo. pp. 182. 
7s. 6d. London, Hunt and Clarke. 1826. 


Our attention has been directed to these Memoirs, by a tolerably 
good translation of them which has been recently published in this 
country. The original work was printed at Paris, so long ago as 
1809, in the Mélanges d’Histoire et de Litérature, edited by Mr. 
Craufurd, a gentleman to whose liberality, diligence, and taste, we 
owe the preservation of several valuable documents that might 
otherwise have never been brought to light. He received the MS, 
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of this little work from M. Senac de Meilhan, who obtained it bya 
fortunate accident. Calling one day on M. de Marigni, (the brother 
of Madame de Pompadour,) he found that gentleman employed in 
burning papers. ‘ This,” said he, taking up a large packet 
which he was about to throw into the fire, “is the journal of a wait- 
ing woman of my sister. She was a very estimable person, but it 
is all gossip: to”the fire with it.” His friend begged for mercy on 
this bundle, saying that he was fond of anecdotes, and that he 
should be sure to find some in it which would interest him. M. de 
Marigni then gave it to him, and it was thus saved from destruction. 

Indeed, even if we had not the respectable testimony of Mr. 
Craufurd, as to the authenticity of these Memoirs, we could enter- 
tain no doubt on that point after perusing them. They certainly 
should not have been entitled ‘ Private Memoirs of the Court of 
Louis XV.,’ for they relate almost exclusively to the court of 
Madame de Pompadour, the celebrated mistress of that dissolute 
monarch. True it is, that during her ascendancy the King was little 
more than the instrument of her will. He consulted her, or rather, 
being of an indolent and impatient disposition, he complained to 
her, whenever the usual course of his pleasures was interrupted by 
the cares of government. She was “a good listener,” she heard 
every thing with exemplary sensibility, pitied the sovereign and 
soothed him by turns, artfully suggested the means of extricating — 
him from his embarrassments, and under the pretence of interest- 
ing herself solely in the happiness of her lover, she absolutely 
ruled the King and the kingdom of France. She exercised a con- 
troul over every employment in the state, from the prime minister 
down to the meanest officer of police; and it was well known that 
even the Queen and the Dauphin could not dispose of a single 
situation, without procuring it through the assistance of Madame 
de Pompadour. The circle that moved round her might, therefore, 
to a certain extent, be justly described as the Court of Louis XV., 
but it was so only in an indirect, inferential, and unacknowledged 
way; it was a powerful and an illegitimate cabinet within the 
court rather than the court itself, an influence behind the throne, 
and as such it should have been considered. 

Madame du Hausset, though of a respectable family, conceived 
it to be no disgrace to become one of the favourite’s waiting 
women. Upon this point, and indeed many others connected with 
the moral virtues, she seems to have had a very accommodating 
disposition, her great and only object being the acquisition of money. 
As a domestic she seems to have been, as M. de Marigni described 
her, a “ very estimable person,” devoted to the interests of her 
mistress, and a complete gossip. She was, however, by no means 
destitute of discretion, penetration, shrewdness, and the never-fail- 
ing character of her sex, curiosity. Brought up in her early years 
in the country, she had received a very imperfect education, of 
which her Memoirs evince abundant proofs. They are written in & 
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loose and often an ungrammatical style; the anecdotes are thrown 
together without any thing like arrangement or connection, and as 
to dates, they are wholly out of the question. She, therefore, im- 
properly calls her work a Journal. It is a mere memorandum-book 
in which conversations, incidents, letters, and stories are set down 
without the least regard to order. 

We suspect that some portions of these Memoirs were written by 
another hand than that of Madame du Hausset, but we doubt 
aot with her sanction. Indeed there is sufficient internal evidence 
‘n almost every page of the work to sustain its authencity. It was 
yatural enough, that Madame du Hausset, dependent as she was 
upon Madame de Pompadour, should wish to speak lightly of her 
faults, and paint her character in the most engaging colours. Yet 
there is certainly no effort of this kind. She writes-often with 
naiveté, and generally without any other apparent object than to 
record what she has witnessed, heard, or overheard, according to 
the impression which it made upon her at the moment. It seems 
that in the apartments allotted to the favourite at Versailles, the 
same that were previously occupied by Madame de Mailly and her 
sisters, and afterwards by the contemptible Madame du Barri, there 
was adjoining the principal chamber a little recess in which Madame 
du Hausset usually sat, and where she ‘ heard every thing that was 
said in the room, unless it was spoken in a low voice.’ [In this 
situation, she scruples not to confess, she always placed herself 
for the express purpose of hearing every thing that passed in the 
chamber, where her mistress commonly received the King, the 
ministers, and every body who came to pay court to her. ‘There 
was a private closet to which Madame de Pompadour withdrew 
with her visitors, when any point of more than ordinary importance 
was to be discussed. This closet of course shut out the waitin 
woman from the knowledge of many things, which, if they had 
been imparted to the world, might materially affect the dig- 
nity, if not the veracity, of some of the histories of the reign of 
Louis XV. which we have seen. Indeed, so far as these: Memoirs 
go, they deprive many events in that reign of the epic: solemnity 
and consistency with which historiographers have invested them. 
Great and adequate causes are usually sought for by philosophic 
writers, in order to account for measures emanating from kings or 
their governments, whereas, in the majority of cases, if the true 
materials for the enquiry be accessible and consulted, it will be 
found that personal caprice, interest, or passion, is the real source 
of action in every sphere of life, from the cabinet to the cottage. 

For instance; it has been represented in historical works, that 
M. de Machault, who was Secretary of State for the Marine, was 
compelled to resign his offiee by a clamour that was raised against 
him for endeavouring to carry into effect a plan of finance based 
on the general reduction, of the income of the clergy. The 
church was said to have taken the alarm, the piety (!) of the King 
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was practised upon, and Machault was obliged to yield to the 
storm! This is all very fine; but let us hear Madame du Hausset’s 
unvarnished représentation of the matter. The reader will smile 
at the simplicity with which she speaks of Madame de Pompadour 


‘ giving away the seals’ of office, precisely as if that courtezan had 
been the regent of the kingdom. 


‘ Madame de Pompadour had a great friendship for three ministers ; 
the first was M. de Machault, to whom she was indebted for the regu- 
lation of her income, and the payment of her debts. She gave him the 
. seals, and he retained the first place in her regard till the attempt to 

assassinate the King. Many people said that his conduct on that occa- 
sion was not attributable to bad intentions ; that he thought it his duty to 
obey the King without making himself in any way a party to the affair, 
and that hig cold manners gave him the appearance of an indifference 
which he did not feel. Madame de Pompadour regarded him in the 
light of a faithless friend ; and, perhaps, there was some justice on both 
sides. But for the Abbé de Bernis, M. de Machault might, probably, 
have retained his place.’ — p. 4. 


This requires some further explanation, which we shall find in a 
different part of the volume. Itis long and gossiping, but really very 
curious, as it clearly shows that Machault made use of the occasion 
in order to measure his strength with that of Madame de Pom- 
padour, and that in the contest he was defeated. 


‘ The people heard of the attempt on the King’s life with transports 
of fury, and with the greatest distress. Their cries were heard under 
the windows of Madame de Pompadour’s apartment. Mobs were col- 
lected, and Madame feared the fate of Madame de Chateauroux. Her 
friends came in, every minute, to give her intelligence. Her room was, 
at all times, like a church ; every body seemed to claim a right to goin 
and out when he chose. Some came, under pretence of sympathising, 
to observe her countenance and manner. She did nothing but wee 
and faint away. Doctor Quesnay never left her, nor did I. M. de St. 
Florentin came to see her several times, so did the Comptroller-General, 
and M. Rouillé; but M. de Machault did not come. he Duchess of 
Brancas came very frequently. The Abbé de Bernis never left us, ex- 
cept to go to inquire for the King. The tears came in his eyes when- 
ever he looked at Madame. Doctor Quesnay saw the King five or six 
times a-day. ‘ There is nothing to fear,” said he to Madame. “ If it 
were any body else, he might go to a ball.” My son went the next day, 
as he had done the day the event occurred, to see what was going on at 
the Castle. He told us, on his return, that the Keeper of the Seals was 
with the King. I sent him back, to see what course he took on leaving 
the King. He came running back in half an hour, to tell me, that the 
Keeper of the Seals had gone to his own house, followed by a crowd of 
people. When I told this to Madame, she burst into tears, and said, 
“‘« Ts that a friend?” ‘The Abbé de Bernis said, “ You must not judge 
him hastily, in such a moment as this.” I returned into the drawing- 
room, about an hour after, when the Keeper of the Seals entered. He 

assed me, with his usual cold and severe look. ‘“ How is Madame de 
ompadour !” said he. “ Alas!” replied I, “ as you may imagine!” He 
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passed on to her closet. Every body retired, and he remained for half an 
hour. The Abbé returned, and Madame rang. I went into her room, the 
Abbé following me. She was in tears. “I must go, my dear Abbé,” said 
she. I made her take some orange-flower water, in a silver goblet, for 
her teeth chattered. She then told me to call her equerry. He came in, 
and she calmly gave him her orders, to have every thing prepared at her 
hotel, in Paris ; to tell all her people to get ready to go; and to desire 
her coachman not to be out of the way. She then shut herself up, to 
confer with the Abbé de Bernis, who left her, to go to the council. 
Her door was then shut, except to the ladies with whom she was parti- 
cularly intimate, M. de Soubise, M.de Gontaut, the ministers, and some 
others. Several ladies, in the greatest distress, came to talk to me in 
my room: they compared the conduct of M. de Machault with that of 
M. de Richelieu, at Metz. Madame had related to them circumstances 
extremely to the honour of the Duke, and, by contrast, the severest 
satire on the Keeper of the Seals. ‘“ He thinks, or pretends to think,” 
said she, “that the priests will be clamorous for my dismissal; but 
Quesnay, and all the physicians, declare, that chere is not the slightest 
danger.” Madame having sent for me, I saw the Maréchale de Mire- 
poix coming in. While she was at the door, she cried out, “« What are 
all those trunks, Madame? Your people tell me you are going.” — 
“ Alas! my dear friend, such is our Master’s desire, as M. de Machault 
tells me.” — “* And what does he advise 2?” said the Maréchale. “ That 
I should go without delay.” During this conversation, 1 was undress- 
ing Madame, who wished to be at her ease on her chaise-longue. 
“ Your Keeper of the Seals wants to get the power into his own hands, 
and betrays you; he who quits the field, loses it.” I went out. M. de 
Soubise entered, then the Abbé, and M. de Marigny. The latter, who 
was very kind to me, came into my room an hour afterwards. I was 
alone. “ She will remain,” said he; “ but, hush ! — she will make an 
appearance of going, in order not to set her enemies at work. It is the 
little Maréchale who prevailed upon her to stay: her keeper (so she 
called M. de Machault) will pay for it.” Quesnay came in, and, having 
heard what was said, with his monkey airs, began to relate a fable of a 
fox, who, being at dinner with other beasts, persuaded one of them that 
his enemies were seeking him, in order that he might get possession of 
his share in his absence. I did not see Madame again till very late, at 
her going to bed. She was more calm. Things improved, from day to 
day, and De Machault, the faithless friend, was dismissed. The King 
returned to Madame de Pompadour, as usual.’ — pp. 87—90. 


So much for M. de Machault. Let us now see how his col- 


league in power, M. d’Argenson happened to quit office about the 
same time. 


‘ I learnt, by M. de Marigny, that the Abbé (de Bernis) had been, one 
day, with M. d’Argenson, to endeavour to persuade him to live on 
friendly terms with Madame, and that he had been very coldly received. 
“ He is the more arrogant,” said he, “ on account of. Machault’s dismissal, 
which leaves the field clear for him, who has more experience and more 
talent ; and, I fear, that he will, therefore, be disposed to declare war 
till death.” The next day, Madame having ordered her chaise, I was 
curious to know where she was going, for she went out but little, except 
to church, and to the houses of the ministers. I was told that she was 
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gone to visit M. d’Argenson. She returned in an hour, at farthest, and 
seemed very much out of spirits. She leaned on the chimney-piece, 
with her eyes fixed on the border of it. M. de Bernis entered. I 
waited for her, to take off her cloak and gloves. She had her hands in 
her muff. The Abbé stood looking at her for some minutes; at last, he 
said, “ You look like a sheep in a reflecting mood.” She awoke from 
her reverie, and, throwing her muff on the easy chair, replied, “ It is a 
wolf who makes the sheep reflect.” I went out: the King entered 
shortly after, and I heard Madame de Pompadour sobbing. The Abbé 
came into my room, and told me to bring some Hoffman’s drops: the 
King himself mixed the draught with sugar, and presented it to her in 
the kindest manner possible. She smiled, and kissed the King’s hands. 
I left the room. ‘Two days after, very early in the morning, I heard of 
M. d’Argenson’s exile. It was her doing, and was, indeed, the strongest 
proof of her influence that could be given.’ — pp. 90, 91. 


The dismissal of M. d’Argenson, then, was caused by his refusal 
to live on friendly terms with Madame de Pompadour, or, in other 
words, to do daily homage to her for his office, and to surrender all 
his patronage and influence into her hands, for this is the plain Eng- 
lish of Madame du Hausset’s ‘ friendly terms.’ The historians of 
Louis XV. have been at a loss to account for the sudden disgrace 
ofa minister who had served his sovereign as Secretary at War for 
fourteen years, to whom that sovereign had been warmly attached, 
and during whose administration many useful improvements were 
introduced into the constitution of the army, and many public 
works of utility were undertaken and completed. The truth seems 
to be, that Madame de Pompadour was jealous of his influence with 
the King, and she particularly detested his chere amie, Madame 
d’Estrades, who not only acted as his spy, but, ugly as she was, at- 
tempted, and very forcibly too, to appropriate to herself the King’s 
affections. The issue of this affair was that Madame d’ Estrades was 
openly accused of purloining a letter addressed by the King to 
Madame de Pompadour, and as her accuser was also the same 
thing as her judge, she was exiled without any sort of ceremony. 

There is another event which has sadly puzzled the historians, 
the alliance by which Louis united with Austria against Prussia. 
Various causes have been assigned for this policy, but the true one 
was either not known, or deemed not sufficiently worthy of the 


dignity of history, What is Madame du Hausset’s report of this 
matter ? 


‘ The King disliked the King of Prussia, because he knew that the 
latter was in the habit of jesting upon his mistress, and the kind of life 
he led. It was Frederick’s fault, as Ihave heard it said, that the King 
was not his most steadfast ally and friend, as much as sovereigns can be 
towards each other ; but the jestings of Frederick had stung him, and 
made him conclude the treaty of Versailles.’ — p.. 108. 


If qur space permitted, we might point out several other facts of 
this description, which are strangely distorted by historians, but 
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which assume their natural shape and air in these unpretending 
Memoirs. But we must now present the reader with a few of the 
most curious anecdotes which Madame du Hausset has related, and 
as she has observed no sort of order, we must follow her example. 
The following disclosure concerning the practices at the French 
Post-Office is not altogether new, but it confirms the rumours and 
suspicions that have been long afloat on that subject. 


‘ Two persons — the Lieutenant of Police and the Postmaster-Gene- 
ral — were very much in Madame de Pompadour’s confidence ; the lat- 
ter, however, became less necessary to her from the time that the Kin 
communicated to M.de Choiseul the secret of the Post-Office, that is to 
say, the system of opening letters and extracting matter from them: 
this had never been imparted to M. d’Argenson, in spite of the high fa- 
vour he enjoyed. I have heard that M. de Choiseul abused the confi- 
dence reposed in him, and related to his friends the ludicrous stories, 
and the love-affairs, contained in the letters which were broken open. 
The plan they pursued, as I have heard, was very simple. Six or seven 
clerks of the Post-Office picked out the letters they were ordered to 
break open, and took the impression of the seals with a ball of quicksil- 
ver. They then put each letter, with the seal downwards, over a glass 
of hot water, which melted the wax without injuring the paper. It was 
then opened, the desired matter extracted, and it was sealed again, by 
means of the impression. . This is the account of the matter I have 
heard. The Postmaster-General carried the extracts to the King, on 
Sundays. He was seen coming and going on this noble errand as openl 
as the ministers. Doctor Quesnay, often, in my presence, flew in suc 
a rage about that zzfamous minister, as he called him, that he foamed at 
the mouth. “I would as soon dine with the hangman as with the Post- 
master-General,” said the Doctor. It must be acknowledged that this 
was astonishing language to be uttered in the apartments of the King’s 
mistress; yet it went on for twenty years without being talked of. ‘It 
was probity speaking with earnestness,” said M. de Marigny, “ and not 
a mere burst of spite or malignity.” ’ — pp. 6, 7. 


M. de Marigny seems to have agreed with Madame du Hausset 
in the character which she uniformly gives of that excellent phy- 
sician throughout her Memoirs. He was indeed a courtier to a 
certain extent, arid profited of his circumstances, but he seems to 
have preserved, even in the height of his career, an unsophisticated 
mind. He was the acknowledged founder of the science of political 
economy, and a man of distinguished talents. He seems to haye 
' treated Madame du Hausset with great kindness and consideration; 
indeed, she had the talent of winning the confidence of every body 
who had any intercourse with her. ‘To such an extent was this 
trait in her character improved by her manner of appearing to see, 
hear, or remember nothing, that Madame de Pompadour one day 
said to her, “* The Kingand I have such implicit confidence in you, 
that we look upon you as a cat, or a dog, and go on talking as if 
you were not there.” She was in this respect quite the mirror of a 
lady’s maid! She relates, however, a little domestic scene, which 
considerably advanced her in the familiarity of the King. 
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‘ In the middle of the night, Madame came into my chamber, en 
chemise, and in a state of distraction: ‘‘ Here! Here!” said she, “ the 
King is dying.” My alarm may be easily imagined. I put on a petti- 
coat, and found the King in her bed, panting. What was to be done? 
— it was an indigestion. We threw water upon him, and he came to 
himself. I made him swallow some Hoffman’s drops, and he said.to me, 
“ Do not make any noise, but go to Quesnay ; say that your mistress is 
ill ; and tell the Doctor’s servants to say nothing about it.” Quesna . 
who lodged close by, came immediately, and was much astonished to 
see the King in that state. He felt his pulse, and said, “ The crisis is 
over ; but, if the King were sixty years old, this might have been serious.” 
He went to seek some drug, and, on his return, set about inundating the 
King with perfumed water. I forget the name of the medicine that he 
made him take, but the effect was wonderful. I believe it was the drops 
of General Lamotte. I called up one of the girls of the wardrobe, to 
make tea, as if for myself. The King took three cups, put on his robe 
de chambre and his stockings, and went to his own room, leaning upon 
the Doctor. What a sight it was, to see us all three half naked ! Madame 
put on a robe as soon as possible, and I did the same, and the King 
changed his clothes behind the curtain, which were very decently closed. 
He afterwards spoke of this short attack, and expressed his sense of the 
attentions shown him. An hour after, I felt the greatest possible terror, 
in thinking that the King might have died in our hands. Happily, he 
quickly recovered himself, and none of the domestics perceived what 
had taken place. I merely told the girl of the wardrobe to put every 
thing to rights, and she thought it was Madame who had been indis- 

posed. The King, the next morning, gave secretly to Quesnay a little 
note for Madame, in which he said, Ma chére amie must have had a great 
Sright, but let her re-assure herself — I am now well, which the Doctor will 
certify to you. From that moment the King became accustomed to me, 
and, touched by the interest I had shown for him, he often gave me one 
of his peculiarly gracious glances, and made me little presents, and, on 
every New Year’s Day, sent me porcelain to the amount of twenty louis 
d’ors. He told Madame that he looked upon me in the apartment as a 
picture or statue, and never put any constraint upon himself on account 
of my presence. Doctor Quesnay received a pension of a thousand 
crowns for his attention and silence, and the promise of a place for his 
son. The King gave me an order upon the ‘Treasury for four thousand 
francs, and Madame had presented to her a very handsome chiming- 
clock, and the King’s portrait in a snuff-box.’ — pp. 24—927. 


What Madame du Hausset gained by this incident in the graces 
of the King she nearly lost at a subsequent period of her life, by ac- 
cepting a mission that gave her too intimate an acquaintance with his 
foibles, and was little honourable to any of the parties engaged in It. 
Those who have read the scandalous chronicle of the life of Louis XV. 
must remember that one of the foulest stains upon his moral cha- 
racter was the Parc-aux-Cerfs. This was a seraglio, superintended 
by an elderly lady, in which, after the fashion of eastern despots, 
the King had opportunities provided for him of indulging his pas- 
sion for variety. One of the most serious accusations which Ma- 
dame de Pompadour made against the Comte d’Argenson was, that 
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he favoured the publication of a libel in which she was represented 
as the governante of the Parc-aux-Cerfs, and the pander to her 
lover’s fickle appetite. This charge has been since renewed against 
her, and not without reason. Madame du Hausset vocte at- 
tempts to defend her from it. ‘ Madame de Pompadour,’ she 
observes, ‘ did, indeed, try to conceal some of the King’s weak- 
nesses, but she never knew ofie of the sultanas of that seraglio.’ 
It was not necessary that she should know them, in order to justify 
the accusation: it was sufficient if she encouraged the existence of 
such an establishment, and even ministered to the base depravity of 
which it was the theatre. That she was guilty of this, Madame du 
Hausset furnishes abundant evidence. ‘The apparent inconsistency 
of such conduct on the part of a mistress is dine away, when we 
know that Madame de Pompadour’s charms very soon ceased to 
captivate the King. He more than once called her a macreuse. 
She had no better moc left for retaining the lover in her chains 
than by favouring the Parc-aux-Cerfs; for as the sultanas were 
generally females selected for their youth and beauty from obscure 
families, she had no fear that any one of them would supplant her in 
a dominion where she ruled more by her mental accomplishments, 
and by her talents for intrigue, than by any other attractions. She 
was constitutionally cold, and though she used artificial remedies to 
supply her defect, she never succeeded. The following anecdote 
displays her character, and that of the King, in an aioe light. 
As we have already mentioned, it was near ruining Madame du 
Hausset, by letting her know too much of the sovereign’s licentious- 
ness. The minuteness and the unblushing ease with which she 
relates her proceedings in such an affair are perfectly French. 


‘ Madame called me, one day, into her closet, where the King was 
walking up and down in a very serious mood. — “ You must,” said she, 
‘“‘ pass some days in a house in the avenue of St. Cloud, whither I shall 
send you. You will there find a young lady about to lie in.” The King 
said nothing, and I was mute from astonishment. ‘ You will be mis- 
tress of the house, and preside, like one of the fabulous goddesses, at the 
accouchement. Your presence is necessary, in order that every thing 
may pass secretly, and according to the King’s wish. You will be pre- 
sent at the baptism, and name the father and mother.” The King be- 
gan to laugh, and said, ‘“‘ The father is a very honest man :” Madame 
added, “ beloved by every one, and adored by those who know him.” 
Madame then took, from a little cupboard, a small box, and drew from 
it an aigrette of diamonds, at the same time saying to the King, “I have 
my reasons for it not being handsomer.”—“ It is but too much so,” said 
the King: “ how kind you are;” and he then embraced Madame, who 
wept with emotion, and putting her hand upon the King’s heart, said, 
‘¢ This is what I wish to secure.” The King’s eyes then filled with tears, 
and I also began weeping, without knowing why. Afterwards, the King 
said, “‘Guimard will call upon you every day, to assist you with his ad- 
vice, and at the critical moment you will send for him. You will say, 
that you expect the sponsors, and a moment after you will pretend to 
have received a letter, stating, that they cannot come. You will, of 
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course, affect to be very much embarrassed; and Guimard will then 
say, that there is nothing for it, but to take the first comers. You will 
then appoint as godfather and godmother some beggar, or chairman, 
and the servant-girl of the house, and to whom you will give but twelve 
francs, in order not to attract attention.” ’ — 

‘« Guimard,” continued the King, “ will tell you the names of the fa- 
ther and mother ; he will be present at the ceremony, and make the 
usual presents. It is but fair that you also should receive yours ;” and, 
as he said this, he gave me fifty louis, with that gracious air that he could 
so well assume upon certain occasions, and which no person in the king- 
dom had but himself. I kissed his hand, and wept. “ You will take 
care of the accouchée, will you not? She is a good creature, who has not 
invented gunpowder, and I confide her entirely to your direction: m 
Chancellor will tell you the rest,” he said, turning to Madame, and then 
quitted the room. “ Well, what think you of the part I am playing 2” 
asked Madame. “ It is that of a superior woman, and an excellent 
friend,” I replied. “It is his heart that I wish to secure,” said she; 
“ and all those young girls who have no education will not run away 
with it from me. I should not be equally confident were I to see some 
fine woman belonging to the court, or the city, attempt his conquest.”’ 
— pp. 47—50. 


Madame du Hausset executed her mission with official diligence, 
and, on her return to Madame de Pompadour, the King presented 
her with a large gold snuff-box containing fifty louis; but she adds, 
‘This little adventure, which initiated me into the King’s secrets, 
far from procuring for me increased marks of kindness from him, 
seemed to produce a coldness towards me, probably because he was 
ashamed of my knowing his obscure amours. He was also embar- 
rassed by the services which Madame de Pompadour had rendered 
him on this occasion.’ And well he might have been ! 

If the following conversation be correctly reported, it clearly 
shows that Louis XV. had a strong presentiment of the then ap- 
proaching Revolution : 


‘ One day, the King came in very much heated. I withdrew to my 
post, where I listened. ‘ What is the matter?” said Madame de Pom- 
padour. “ The long robes and the clergy;” replied he, “ are always at 
drawn daggers, they distract me by their quarrels. But I detest the 
long robes the most. My clergy, on the whole, is attached and faithful 
to me; the others want to keep me in a state of tutelage.” — “ Firm- 
ness,” said Madame de Pompadour, “ is the only thing that can subdue 
them.” — “ Robert Saint Vincent is an incendiary, whom I wish I could 
banish, but that would make a terrible tumult. On the other hand, the 
Archbishop is an iron-hearted fellow, who tries to pick quarrels. Hap- 
pily, there are some in the parliament upon whom I can rely, and who 
affect to be very violent, but can be softened upon occasion. It costs 
me a few abbeys, and a few secret pensions to accomplish this. There 
is a certain V who serves me very well, while he appears to be 
furious on the other side.” — “ I can tell you some news of him, Sire, 
said Madame de Pompadour. “ He wrote to me yesterday, pretending 
that he is related to me, and begging for an interview.” — “ Well,” said 
the King, “let him c¢me. See him; and if he behaves well, we shall . 
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have a pretext for giving him something.” MM. de Gontaut came in, and 
seeing that they were talking seriously, said nothing. The King walked 
about in an agitated manner, and suddenly exclaimed, “‘ The Regent was 
very wrong in restoring to them the right of remonstrating: they will 
end in ruining the state.” — “ Ah, sire,” said M. de Gontaut, “ it is too 
strong to be shaken by a set of petty justices.” —“ You don’t know 
what they do, nor what they think. They are an assembly of republi- 
cans; however, here is enough of the subject. Things will last as they 
are as long as I shall.’ ? — pp. 36, 37. 


The present court of France seems to be involved in a similar 
manner between the ultra church-party and the long robes. Charles 
X., like his ancestor, adheres to the clergy; and it depends very 
much on their discretion whether the revived church and the re- 
stored state may not soon again be exposed to danger more formid- 
able, because likely to be more permanent in its effects, than those 
which they have already undergone. ‘The present King and his 
family have been severely instructed by a Jong course of adversity, 
from which, we fear, after all, they have derived little benefit. 
Warnings to sovereigns are of little use: they are blinded by the 
little selfish circle which surrounds them, and which would be the 
first to abandon them in the hour of peril. Louis XV. and his 
ministers saw what was about to happen, but they took no pains to 
avert the tremendous evils of the Revolution. Madame du Hausset 
gives a very remarkable anonymous letter which was addressed to 
the King on the state of the country. It is written in a manly, yet 
moderate and reflecting tone, and evinces a thorough knowledge of 
the condition of public affairs. It laments that the sovereign had 
accustomed himself to become invisible to his subjects, and was 
every day more and more assimilating himself to the emperors of 
the East, who relied for their security upon their troops —a trust 
which, when the soldiers felt their own strength, they were exceed~ 
ingly likely to abuse. The finances were in the greatest disorder : 
the great majority of states had perished through this cause. The 
ministers, since the dismissal of D’Argenson and De Machault, 
were without genius and capacity: they provided only for the wants 
of the day, but there was no spirit of government in their acts. A 
seditious flame had sprung up in the very bosom of the parliaments, 
which was aggravated by the attempts that were made to sup- 
press it. 


‘« Forgetting,’ pursues this French Junius, “ the maxims of Louis 
XIV., who well understood the danger of confiding the administration 
to noblemen, you have chosen M. de Choiseul, and even given him three 
departments ; which is a much heavier burden than that which he would 
have to support as Prime Minister, because the latter has only to over- 
see the details executed by the Secretaries of State. The public fully 
appreciate this dazzling minister. He is nothing more than a petit-maitre, 
without talents or information, who has a little phosphorus in his mind. 
There is a thing well worthy of remark, Sire ; that is, the open war car- 
ried on against religion. Henceforward there can spring up no new | 
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sects, because the general belief has been so shaken, that no one feels 
inclined to occupy himself with difference of sentiment upon some of the 
articles. The Encyclopedists, under pretence of enlightening mankind, 
are sapping the foundations of religion. All the different kinds of liberty 
are connected ; the Philosophers and the Protestants tend towards re- 
publicanism, as well as the Jansenists. The Philosophers strike at the 
root, the others lop the branches ; and their efforts, without being con- 
certed, will one day lay the tree low. Add to these the Economists, 
whose object is political liberty, as that of the others is liberty of wor- 
ship, and the government may find itself, im twenty or thirty years, 


undermined in every direction, and will then fall with a crash.”’ — 
pp- 80, 81. 


This prophecy was literally fulfilled about the time specified ; 
for if the letter was written, as would appear to have been the case, 
about the year 1758 or 1759, the general spirit of revolt that broke 
out in 1789, and the consequences to which it led, most amply justified 
the speculations of this sagacious and bold politician. We shall 
adduce another instance of the prophetic spirit which seems to have 
prevailed in society at the time, more extensively than the historians 
of the Revolution have taught us to suppose. 


‘ Calling, one day, at Quesnay’s, I found him there. They were talk- 
ing of M de Choiseul. “ He is a mere petit-maitre,” said the Doctor, 
“ and if he were handsomer, just fit to be one of Henry the Third’s fa- 
vourites.’ The Marquis de Mirabeau and M. de la Rivitre came in. 
“ This kingdom,” said Mirabeau, “ is in a deplorable state. There is 
neither national energy, nor the only substitute for it — money.”’—* It 
can only be regenerated,” said La Riviére, “ by a conquest, like that of 
China, or by some great internal convulsion; but woe to those who 
live to see that! ‘The French people do not do things by halves.” 
These words made me tremble, and I hastened out of the room. — 
pp- 140, 144. 


Amid all her grandeur, it is pretty certain that from the day 
Madame de Pompadour quitted her husband for Versailles, she 
never enjoyed a single hour’s happiness. Her vanity was flattered 
by the homage that was paid her, but the higher she rose in her 
flagitious ascendancy, the wider she extended her influence, the 
more did she multiply the sources of her uneasiness and chagrin. 


* «T pity you sincerely, Madame,” said I, “ while every body else 
envies you.” — “ Ah!” replied she, “ my life is that of the Christian, a 
perpetual warfare. This was not the case with the women who enjoyed 
the favour of Louis XIV. Madame de la Valiére suffered herself to be 
deceived by Madame de Montespan, but it was her own fault, or, rather, 
the effect of her extreme good nature. She was entirely devoid of sus- 
picion at first, because she could not believe her friend perfidious. Ma- 
dame de Montespan’s empire was shaken by Madame de Fontanges, and 
overthrown by Madame de Maintenon; but her haughtiness, her ca- 
prices, had already alienated the King. He had not, however, such 
rivals as mine; it is true, their baseness is my security. I have, in ge- 
neral, little to fear but casual infidelities, and the chance that they may 
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not all be sufficiently transitory for my safety. The King likes variety, 
but he is also bound by habit ; he fears éclats, and detests manceuvring 
women. The little Maréchale (de Mirepoix) one day said to me, ‘ It is 
your staircase that the King loves; he is accustomed to go up and down 
it. But if he found another woman to whom he could talk of hunting 


and business as he does to you, it would be just the same to him in 
three days.’” ’ — pp. 64, 65. 


What a painful confession for a woman to make, who had sacri- 
ficed every thing that ought to have been dear to her for this splen- 
dour, which proved, upon experience, to be so empty and joyless, 
The probability is, that she would not have retained her situation so 
long as she did, if the King had not affected to imitate Louis XIV. 
as nearly as possible; and for this purpose a woman of a fine figure 
and an accomplished mind was necessary, in his idea, to be to him 
what Madame de Maintenon was to his predecessor. His heart, as 
she truly conjectured, never was concerned in this liaison, but a 
Pompadour was essential to his vanity, and to the amusement of his 
indolence. In the uncertainty of her condition, Madame de Pom- 
padour had recourse to La Bontemps, a celebrated fortune-teller at 
Paris, and the misery of her mind may be estimated from the con- 
fidence which she reposed in the promises of that artful sibyl. 
Madame du Hausset gives a characteristic account of a visit which 
her mistress paid to La Bontemps, and of the pains which she took 
in order to disguise her features for the occasion. She had a false 
nose made of bladder, stuck a wart under her left eye, painted her 
eyebrows, and concealed her hair under a night-cap. ‘The fortune 
was told, by means of coffee-dregs left in a cup, in the usual way, 
that is to say, in a manner that nobody could understand, though 
Madame du Hausset and her mistress thought otherwise. ** When 
shall I die, and of what disease?” asked Madame. “I never speak 
of that,” answered the priestess: ‘ see here, rather — but fate will 
not permit it. I will show you how fate confounds every thing,” 
pointing out to her several confused lumps of the coffee dregs. 
“ Well, never mind as to the time, then; only tell me the kind of 
death.” The sibyl looked in the cup, and said, “ You will have 
time to prepare yourself.” ‘They had the happiness to find the 
next morning that every particular of their visit to La Bontemps 
was known to the police of Paris. 

Madame de Pompadour also patronised, it seems, the famous 
chavlatan, Count de St. Germain, who, for a considerable time, 
made all the old women of France believe that he had been living 
in this world of ours for the short space of two thousand years. 
The elixir by which he prolonged his own life he could impart at 
pleasure to others. One day he called on his servant to attest a fact 
that had occurred a thousand years ago: the man replied, ‘ I have 
no recollection of it, Sir; you forget that I have only had the honour 
of serving you for five hundred years. By means of the phan- 
tasmagoria, and other applications of experimental philosophy, the 
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Count excited the wonder of the ignorant, who, at that time, com- 
prised numbers in every class of life. Had he lived a century or 
two earlier, he would have been condemned as a magician. The 
secret of his imposture was really the superiority of his acquire- 
ments beyond most cavaliers of his time. 


‘ One day, at her toilet, Madame said to him, in my presence, “ What 
was the personal appearance of Francis I.? He was a King I should 
have liked.” — “ He was, indeed, very captivating,” said St. Germain ; 
and he proceeded to describe his face and person as one does that 
of a,man whom one has accurately observed. “ It is a pity he was too 
ardent. I could have given him some good advice, which would have 
saved him from all his misfortunes; but he would not have followed it; 
for it seems as if a fatality attended princes, forcing them to shut their 
ears, those of the mind, at least, to the best advice, and especially in the 
most critical moments.’’ — “ And the Constable,” said Madame, “ what 
do you say of him ?” — “JT cannot say much good, or much harm of 
him,” replied he. — “ Was the court of Francis I. very brilliant 2?” — 
“‘ Very brilliant ; but those of his grandsons infinitely surpassed it. In 
the time of Mary Stuart, and Margaret of Valois, it was a land of en- 
chantment, — a temple, sacred to pleasures of every kind ; those of the 
mind were not neglected. The two Queens were learned, wrote verses, 
and spoke with captivating grace and eloguence.—”’ Madame said, laugh- 
ing, ‘* You seem to have seen all this.” — “I have an excellent memory,” 
said he, “ and have read the history of France with great care. I some- 
times amuse myself, not by making, but by Jetting it be believed, that I 
lived in old times.” — “ You do hot tell me your age, however, and you 
give yourself out for very old. The Countess de Gergy, who was am- 
bassadress to Venice, I think, fifty years ago, says she knew you there 
exactly what you are now.” — “ It is true, Madame, that I have known 
Madame de Gergy a long time.” — “ But, according to what she says, 
you would be more than a hundred.” — “ That is not impossible,” said he, 
laughing ; but it is, I allow, still more possible, that Madame de Gergy, 
for whom I have the greatest respect, may be in her dotage.’ — 
pp. 98—101. 


The Count was said to be a bastard son of the King of Portugal. 
He was generally dressed very simply, but in good taste: his dia- 
monds outshone even those of the King, and nobody sported a 
watch, snuff-box, and rings of such costly workmanship. Madame 
da Hausset speaks of his ruby sleeve-buttons as perfectly dazzling. 
He died, to the great astonishment of his disciples, in 1784. 

In order to diminish the scandal that was caused by seeing Ma- 
dame de Pompadour with the title of Marchioness at Court, and 
her husband, M. le Normand d’Etioles, Farmer-General at Paris, 
she made repeated efforts to get him sent as ambassador to Con- 
stantinople.. The charms, however, of a Paris life, the opera, and 
an opera-dancer, with the odd name of Mademoiselle Rem, detained 
him in the capital, and nothing would induce him to leave it. It 
was said afterwards that he married Rem; and the following witty 
epigram, which was much in vogue, celebrated his nuptials: 
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_© Pour réparer miseriam 
Que Pompadour fit 4 la France, 
Le Normand, plein de conscience, 
Vient d’épouser rempublicam.’ p- 120. 


These Memoirs break off rather abruptly towards the decline of 
Madame de Pompadour’s life, without affording us the means of 
ascertaining the year when the waiting-woman ceased to write. We 
have necessarily passed over many anecdotes which serve to give a 
zest to the book, and, indeed, often effect a higher purpose, by un- 
veiling, though with a delicate hand, the interior of an apartment 
centering in itself much of the intrigue, servility, profligacy, and 
levity which characterised the reign of Louis XV, 





Art. V. Religions de Tl Antiquité, considérées principalement dans 
leurs Formes Symboliques et Mythologiques; Ouvrage traduit de 
Allemand du Dr. Frédéric Creuzer, refondu en partié, compléte et 
développé par J. D. Guigniaut, Ancien Professeur d’Histoire, et 
Maitre de Conférences, a l’Ecole Normale, Membre de la Société 
Asiatique de Paris. Vol. I. 8vo. Treuttel et Wurtz, a Strasbourg, 
Paris, et Londres. 18925. 


No subject possesses more interest for the reflecting mind, none 
furnishes more abundant materials for philosophic speculation, than 
the consideration of the various systems of religion which have in 
remote periods prevailed among nations distinguished by intellect 
and cultivation. When we cast our eyes over ancient Greece, 
Italy, or Egypt, or when we contemplate at the present hour the 
extensive regions of India and the surrounding countries, we are 
amazed at the various extravagant forms representing the beings 
which are held to preside over the universe, and before whom the 
worshipper bends down in adoration. Yet we feel it impossible to 
believe that minds so cultivated as we know those of the higher 
classes in these nations to have been could have really believed in 
the existence of beings formed like these their uncouth and mon- 
strous images. It avails not to say that these images were the con- 
ception of the ignorant and the vulgar, to which the enlightened 
conformed. ‘The inspection of an image, the very extravagance of 
its shape and attitude, must convince us that more was meant than 
meets the eye, and that a deep sense lies concealed beneath the 
external grotesqueness of form. ‘The many-headed and many- 
handed deities of India, the Artemis of Ephesus, the Pan of Ar- 
calia, suggest, at the first glance, the idea of a hidden sense. 

The later Platonists, men, perhaps, too much depreciated, saw 
this clearly, and in their controversies with the Christians adopted 
this system of explication in defending the apparent absurdities of 
Paganism, but, owing to a want of knowledge, and an endeavour 
to explain every thing, they not unfrequently exposed themselves 
to the ridicule of their opponents, and to the sneers of modern 
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writers. But the system was founded in truth: the grotesque forms 
of the deities, and the wildness of the adventures and actions attri- 
buted to them, were the inventions of sages seeking, through the 
medium of the senses, to instruct the vulgar. 

In no work has this system been more fully developed, or more 
ably supported, than in that of which we are now to give an account. 
Mr. Creuzer, one of the ablest and most learned men of the most 
learned nation, has, during a long course of years, devoted himself 
to the consideration and comparison of the various religious systems 
of the ancient world, and the result of his labours has been given 
to the world in the work of which the present volume is the first 
livraison of a French translation, with most valuable notes and 
elucidations by M. Guigniaut. 

That all ancient religions were symbolical, that is, instructed by 
means of sensible objects, is the system of Mr. Creuzer. He sup- 
poses persons of superior cultivation to have appeared among rude 
and barbarous tribes, and he asks how they were to convey to them 
religious and moral ideas of a higher and purer kind than they had 
hitherto possessed ; reasoning would be out of place, for logic they 
have no capacity; there remained, therefore, but one way, that of 
appealing to their senses. ‘ The pure light of intellectual notions 
should first be reflected in natural objects, and in some sort put 
on a body not to dazzle by excessive brightness the weak eyes of 
these rude men.’ The teachers accordingly devised the symbol 
and figure; the great power of superior beings was represented by 
images furnished with a multitude of arms; their superior wisdom 
by numerous heads; the prolific power of nature by a female image 
hung with numerous breasts; and an image with three eyes denoted 
the superintendence of the Deity over the heavens, earth, and sea. 

According to the belief of the rude and ignorant savage every 
thing was endowed with life and animation; the refined distinc- 
tion of matter and spirit was unknown, —the tree and the stone 
lived after their way, and flowers, trees, and rocks could sympathise 
with dying heroes or unhappy lovers. With inanimate power he 
was unacquainted ; every effect was produced by the animated person; 
the teacher therefore worked on this principle in the construction of 
theogonies and cosmogonies; to the great agents were ascribed 
human forms and human passions; love and enmity actuated, and 
the process of generation gave origin to the world and all it con- 
tains; each thing was destroyed by death, and from the bosom of 
death sprang forth life. Personification, from which, at the present 
day, the philosopher cannot totally emancipate himself, was then the 
natural language of the understanding, a yoke which antiquity 
bore without difficulty, and delighted to cover with flowers. 

Mr. Creuzer proceeds to explain the distinction between symbol 
and mythos, and classifies the different kinds of them. The nee 
thos frequently originated in the explanation of a symbol, as that 0 
the sphynx, which in Egypt was a symbol of wisdom, in Greece @ mis 
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tress of enigmas, with a tale of legendary horrors attached to it. Of 
the mythi there were several kinds, as the astronomical, the theolo- 
gical, the philosophical, the physical, the moral, and the historical. 
The mythos, which always employed the vehicle of language, com- 
pared with the symbol which was fixed and silent, Mr. Creuzer 
beautifully and fancifully likens to the brilliant butterfly, which, 
sporting in the rays of the sun, displays the rich colours of his 
light wings, while the symbol resembles the chrysalis which had 
concealed beneath its hard envelope the gaudy lover of the flowers, 
before his wings had unfolded themselves. 

In the fourth chapter of the introduction the different forms of 
belief, and the essential parts of worship, especially in polytheism, 
are discussed. At the very dawn of history two forms of worship 
present themselves, perfectly distinct from each other, the rude and 
variable religion of the pastoral and nomadic tribes, and the more 
regular and decorous worship of the agricultural nations. When 
these, from any cause, happen to come in contact, the religious 
system of each undergoes a modification, and the nomades, in 
receiving from the agriculturists a purer system of religion, and the 
benefits of civilisation, lose, at the same time, their former inde- 
pendence, and the monarchical form of government in the hands of 
kings or priests arises. This civil and religious constitution may 
be observed in India, and all the ancient countries of the East. In 
Greece alone it could not connect itself with the monarchical form, 
yet even there it in some sort maintained itself by means of the 
wide-spread worship of Bacchus. For even in Greece the con- 
queror of the East, the monarch xar’ 2foyqyv, retained his ideal 
throne. 

Another consequence resulting from this union of different tribes 
was the distinction of knowledge and doctrines into esoteric and 
exoteric; the agriculturists retaining to themselves such dogmas 
as they considered too high and too abstruse for their less informed 
associates, and prohibiting all access to the mysteries, in which the 
were taught, to the impure. In Greece, time and the political con- 
stitutions wrought a great change in this matter, but in the East 
the distinction of castes, founded on a complete difference of origin 
and manners, was perpetuated in some sort by the exclusive use of 
certain languages and writings peculiar to such and such a tribe; 
and among the Orientals of the present day traces may be discerned 
of artificial languages fabricated expressly by the initiated to con- 
ceal from the profane the knowledge of the secret doctrines. 

In these early systems of religious instruction by Cena the 
substance was every thing, the form nothing; but the love of the 
beautiful, which so distinguished the inhabitants of Greece, early 
commenced to operate on the images of the gods and the mythi of 
their actions; and the change is thus beautifully described in the 
present work : 
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‘ Endowed with a wonderful and truly creative imagination, the 
Greeks out of that supreme unity which is named the Divinity formed a 
multitude of gods, the ideal images of human nature, distinct and 
perfectly determinate personages, represented with all the characters of 
action and passion. Greece, with its families of gods who under the 
names of heroes and heroines mingled with humanity, and with its 
various legends of deities or men, is the real mother of Mythi, a fruitful 
mother, of whom Homer may, perhaps, be esteemed the most worthy 
son. The entire nation, subdued by the genius of this great poet, soon 
forgot, at the sight of his new and brilliant Olympus, the sublime but 
half-veiled lessons which it had heretofore received from the priests of 
the East; faith, poetry, sculpture, every thing regulated itself by this 
model, thenceforth to be the national one: before its light every other 
faded away. The ancient hymns, it is true, continued to resound on the 
mountains of Phrygia and of Thrace in the holy orgies; the religious 
worship of Syria and of Phenicia ceased not to prevail in the bosom of 
the cities of Greece, but the sense of these sacred songs, and the secret 
of all these august ceremonies, were no longer understood. Dedalus had 
waked from their long repose the ancient idols of Egypt ; tlie Greek as 
he knelt before them gave them motion and life; and soon the great 
goddess of Ephesus divesting herself of her Asiatic robes, and the whole 
mysterious train of symbols with which she was laden, sped her course 
over the mountains a lively and active huntress. It was no longer the 
old quietude, no longer contemplation which formed the dominant point 
of the religion of the Greeks, it was action, action wholly human and 
sensible; and the eloquent mythos succeeding the mute symbol, reli- 
gion became purely external ; every thing was sacrificed to the plea- 
sures of the imagination and the taste, and to the beauty of forms, 


their meaning or their origin being no longer regarded.’ — Tome i. 
pp- 101, 102. 


We should wish, were it possible, to lay before our readers the 
masterly and philosophical sketch which follows, of the attempts 
made by the philosophers and the directors of the mysteries” to 
bring back the popuiar mind from the seduction of the poetic 
mythos to the calm and solid symbo!, the parent of serious and im- 
proving meditations, and the historical deduction of the employ- 
ment of the symbol, emblem, and allegory, down to modern times. 
But our limits are confined: we have an extensive field to traverse; 
and those who feel the interest we do in these matters will doubt- 
less seek the fountain-head. We shall therefore pass to the con- 
sideration of the first book, containing the religion of India. . 

According to the profound, and, as we think, just hypothesis of 
Mr. Creuzer, the religion of each country has been impressed with 
the character of the region in which it has originated, or into which 
it has emigrated; and the picture he draws of the cradle of the 
religious system of India is indeed fascinating, and almost excites 
longings after the distant and early period of the world when sages; 
with a rich and sublime scenery in their view, devised a theology 
for the vulgar, a theology abounding in symbol, sublime in doctrine, 
but, alas! sadly mixed with error, and bearing in its bosom the 
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seeds of corruption. ‘The mention of the lofty range of Himalaya, 
whose summits tower in a height unattained by Chimborazo, of the 
stately forests that invest its sides, and the flowery vallies that repose 
at its feet, resounding with the songs of birds, and exhaling perfumes 
which are wafted by the mild and tepid zephyrs, casts an air of poetry 
over the opening part of this first book. But it is to the delicious 
vale of Cashmire, the Thessaly of India, that our attention is aie? 
directed, that valley formed by the chain of the Himalaya, whic 
thence extends itself east and west, forming the Paropamisus and 
Imaus of the ancients. 


‘It is here we must seek the cradle of the nations of India. Hence 
have proceeded the gods, the genii, and the men and. all: the primitive 
mythology. From this point also the four great rivers. run, which, in 
their course, diffuse along their banks, in the most opposjte directions, 
fertility and coolness. There also rises the famous Mount Meri, wherein 
lies the concealed power of a god, or the god himself is. buried. On 
this mountain dwell four strong animals, (the horse, ox, camel, and deer,) 
as well as the four great rivers. It is, finally, in this region that men of 
learning in modern times have sought the terrestrial paradise.’ *—Tome i. 
pp. 135, 136. ie ee 


The language of our author, when treating of the religion. of India, 
is bold, and he speaks of it in terms of praise which may stagger 
those who know it only by the reports of writers merely acquainted 
with its outward and visible part. These, ignorant of its symbo- 
lical and allegorical nature, and viewing the utter degradation of 
its professors and the dissoluteness of their morals, regard it as a 
system which. could only have emanated from the enemy of man- 
kind. But for the moral. degradation of the Hindoos of the present 
day, other causes, besides religion, may be. assigned; and their 
Mohammedan compatriots, who profess a religion certainly no.en- 
courager of immorality, seem not to regulate their conduct by a more 
exalted standard. It is but too true, we fear, that the influence of 
religion in the world, either for good or for evil; is slight indeed, 
compared with that of government or, custom, 


‘If there is.a country on earth. which may justly claim the honour of 
having been the cradle of the human race, or at least the theatre of-a 
primitive civilisation, the successive. developments of which may have 
carried into the ancient world, and perhaps beyond it, the. benefits af 
knowledge, that second life of humanity ; if there is a religion which 
explains itself, as*it were of itself, by the powerful impressions of 
nature, and by the free inspirations of the mind, whose forms and 
conceptions, at once simple and profound, joined to a vast and bold 
system, explain in their turn, with some success, the dogmas and 
the symbols of the greater part of other religions; that country as» 
suredly is India; that religion the same which still meets our view, 
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* See particularly a valuable article on the Shah Namah, by Jos von 
Hammer, in the ninth vol. of the Vienna Jahrbiicher. | 
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flourishing upon the banks of the Ganges, with its priests, its temples, 
its altars, its sacred books, and its poetry, its observances, and its doc- 
trines. Always ancient and always new, India is standing over its own 
ruins, like an eternally luminous focus, where the scattered rays which, 


for a long period, have enlightened or fascinated the world, arrive and 
concentrate themselves.’ — Tome i. pp. 133, 134. 


In this religion every thing is vast, sublime, rich, and varied, like 
the region in which it sprung. Influenced, at its origin, by the 
forms of external nature, it every where reproduces these forms, and 
symbols mythos and allegory appear in endless and _ perplexing 
variety. Each deity is a personification; a crowd of symbolical 
attributes surround his image, or adhere to his mythos; the simple 
truths of astronomy are brought down to earth, and clad in the forms 
and garb of its inhabitants ; and Surya, the sun, as a hero, pursues 
his course through the heavens, encountering and subduing monsters 
in his road. A Brahmin thus draws the image of the world: He 
first describes a huge serpent, forming a circle, to enclose the whole 
design. The serpent is the well known emblem of eternity. On the 
serpent reposes a tortoise, the symbol of strength and of the pre- 
serving powers. On the tortoise stand four elephants, figures of 
wisdom, which sustain the earth; on which are eight other elephants, 
supporters of the heaven, divided into its seven swergas, or region of 
the planets; and on the summit of Mera, which traverses and con- 
nects the three worlds, shines the mysterious triangle, the symbol 
of the Yoni and of creation. So ludicrous appears a symbolical 
representation, when misunderstood, that this sublime description 
has, since the days of Locke, formed a standing jest among the 
metaphysicians of Europe; a circumstance which should teach mo- 
desty and hesitation to those who, in the religion and philosophy of 
ancient nations, meet with narrations and images new and unaccount- 
able to themselves. 

The origin of the religion of India loses itself in the night of 
antiquity. We possess not its history, and the numerous books in 
which it is contained present it to us as a grand system, complete 
in all its parts, where lofty doctrines, pure morals, and profound 
ideas exhibit themselves beneath an endless variety of forms and 
expressions. Yet these traditions seem to preserve the memory of 
three distinct periods, marked by important changes in religion. 
We shall take a slight view of these three periods. 

The most ancient religion, as would appear from the sacred books 
of the Hindoos, is that which was coéval with creation and revealed 
by Brahma, the Creator of the world, and agent of the eternal and 
javisible and inconceivable Brahm the supreme, and Author of all 
being. Brahma, the first person of the Hindoo trinity after the 
creation of the world, took flesh and dwelt among men, and com- 
municated to them the law which the Eternal had revealed to him 
in the four vedas, corresponding to the four castes into which the 
Hindoos are divided. Mankind were then innocent; no bloody 
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victims stained their altars; their offerings were pure —the milk 
of their flocks and the first fruits of their husbandry. But this 
simple mode of worship could not endure; mankind gradually de- 
teriorated, and the temples of Brahma no longer exist. The religion 
of Brahma gave place to that of Seeva, a system formed entirely on 
the personification of the material forms of nature, bearing natural 
but indecent emblems, celebrated with raving orgies, aa all the 
delirium of wild extravagance; of which a portion was introduced 
into Greece by some of the Seevaites as they retired before the pre- 
vailing sects of Vishnoo; for Seeva is the Baechus, the Dionysos 
(Deva Nisha) of the West. The wild religion of Seeva was combatted 
by the milder system of Vishnooism, which endeavoured to bring 
back religion to its primitive simplicity and purity; but the worship 
of the Lingam was too firmly established, and Crishna could onl 
succeed in taming and modifying it. Thirty-six years after the death 
of Crishna, the reformation was followed up by Buddha, who in- 
troduced also a change in the political system ; for in all the other 
sects, and in every change and reform, the priesthood was confined 
to one class ; but in Buddhaism any one who felt the high calling 
in his bosom was at liberty to assume the office of an instructor and 
of a priest. 

Many and bloody were the civil wars engendered by religion in 
Hindoostan. The contest between Seevaism and Vishnooism was 
long and protracted, and ended at length by each modifying the 
other ; the sectaries of each assigning the second place to the god of 
the opposite faction, and the two religions dwelling in harmony 
together. But the combat with Buddhaism was for life or death, 
and its event the expulsion or slaughter of all the followers of that 
system, which no longer appears thoughout the spacious regions of 
India. It boasts, however, a more extensive dominion, and in 
Ceylon and India, beyond the Ganges, it is dominant, and it extends 
its branches to ‘Tartary, China, and Japan. 

_ According to the prevailing doctrine of India, there is one God, 
supreme, self-existing, infinitely wise, good, and powerful, who is 
named Brahm, and who, being unrevealed, has neither temple nor 
image. This eternal being determining to create the world, first 
revealed himself as Brahma, the creator; next as Vishnoo, the pre- 
server; and, lastly, as Seeva, or Mahadwa, (the great god, )the destroyer 
and restorer. ‘The earth is the symbol of Brahma, the water, of 
Vishnoo, and fire, of Seeva. These are the three great gods of India, 
concerning whose birth numberless mythi are related; and these 
three form the Trimurti, (three forms,) the trinity of the Hindoos. 

This system is simple, and. rests on a profound metaphysical 
basis, the celebrated EManation, according-to which unity precedes 
and produces every thing; from it flow nature and ail her pheno- 
mena. The gods like the world and all its parts are nothing but 
emanations, revelations or forms of the Divinity, whieh is one aad 
infinite : they are the laws, the agents by which the world was made 
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and is governed, and with the world, when time is no more, they 
will be once more assumed into the unity of the divinity. 

But the sensible and material religion unites itself in many points 
with this abstract and metaphysical doctrine. The Deity and his 
powers are, as it were, reflected in the different parts of nature, 
and the symbols and emblems taken from nature simply and na- 
turally typify the acts of the Deity. When Brahm first deter- 
mined to create, he established the law of production by the union 
of the sexes. His first emanation was that creative energy called 
Sacti or Maya, the mother of all beings, first virgin and woman, 
the mother of the Trimurti, which she conceives by Brahm. And 
the principle of production by the union of the sexes pervades every 
part of the immense religious system of India. Hence the wide- 
spread use of the gross but expressive symbols of the Yoni and the 
Lingam, hence the prevalence of the religion of Seeva, the creator 
and destroyer, the devouring and reviving fire, the Jord of life and 
of death, who was adored with all the unbridled license of sensual 
rites and wild enthusiasm. 

But the religion of Vishnoo assumes a purer and a milder form. 
Preservation is his ‘act, and virtue his delight. When vice prevails 
on earth Vishnoo becomes incarnate to check it. As a dwarfish 
Brahmin he humbles the pride of Bali; as Ram, the hero of the 
Ramayuna, he subdues the impious Ravana; and as Crishna, his 
eighth and most glorious avatar or incarnation, he distinguishes 
himself as a glarious warrior and a beneficent king. His last vic- 
tory was in the-war celebrated in the Mahabharat; after which, 
weary of the earth, he re-ascended to heaven, leaving his sublime 
instructions with his inconsolable friend Arjoona. The tenth incar- 
nation, the Calkiavatara, is yet to come. At the end of the pre- 
sent Yooga or age, Vishnoo will appear mounted on a courser of 
brilliant whiteness, with asword gleaming like a comet, to put.a final 
end to all vice and iniquity on earth; the serpent Sesha wiil vomit 
forth torrents.of fire, the earth will burn, but the seeds of things 
will be collected in the lotus, in the fruitful bosom of Bhavani, a 
new creation will commence, and a new world of purity and inno- 
cence will arise. 


‘ If in the immense variety of forms and images, of facts, scenes, and 
recitals, which compose the entire exterior and as its were the body 
of the system (of Vishnooism), we endeavour to seize the fundamental 
idea which is the soul of it ; it appears to us that this idea, to give it a 
modern name, is nothing but that of Divine Providence consecrating 
itself to the safety, support, and regular and necessary development of 
the creation. The world, an emanation of God, a fleeting form of the 
great whole, cannot be for an instant deserted by its author, but evil 
immediately shows itself and spreads its ravages. Hence these dread- 
ful catastrophes of the earlier times; hence these reiterated attacks of 
the giants, the ministers of the evil principle; hence these terrible 
conflicts in which the earth, mankind, the inferior gods themselves, are 
ready to succumb, when, at the appointed era, the good principle re- 
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appears, in a figure appropriate to his mission, and decides the conflict 
in favour of his servants.’-— Tome 1. pp. 212, 213. 


The system of Vishnooism is therefore essentially moral, and 
the entire religion of India rests on the principles of the unity of 
an Eternal Being; but it is so divided and subdivided, mythos is so 
heaped on mythos, and symbol on symbol, that to arrive at the true 
internal sense, through such an array of mythic personages, is a 
work of toil and difficulty; a work to be performed by few, while 
the great body of worshippers is consigned to the practice of gross 
and debasing rites, and the worship of indecent emblems. Pass we 
therefore to the consideration of a simpler, a purer, and more elev- 
ating system, the divine (shall we call it so?) religion of light, the 
ancient system of Persia. 

The same chain of mountains which was the cradle of the reli- 
gion of India also saw the birth of that of Persia; but the natural 
features of the country in which each was developed produced a 
corresponding difference in the nature and form of each. Ader- 
bidjan was the country of the civilised race which descended from 
Caucasus, and introduced a purer system among the original natives 
of Iran. Aderbidjan abounds in springs of naphtha; its soil is sur- 
charged with bitumen; this substance floats on the surface of 
the lakes; and when, in the middle of a dark night, it casts forth. 
flames, it presents a spectacle highly calculated to affect the imagin- 
ation. Rude men, who were still incapable of ascending to the 
natural causes, might easily attribute this appearance to the appari- 
tion of a divinity. This is a simple and natural reason for the 
worship of fire, and the adoption of the religion of light. A 
second reason may be, the geographical features of the country, 
which are chiefly composed of mountains, and which, as we shall 
see, greatly influenced the character and religious ideas of the 
people. Hence, in the religious system of Persia, the mountain 
Alborj is of great importance. It is, according to that system, the 
navel of the earth, the mountain of mountains, which rises to heaven, 
and from whose summit have descended all the holy prophets com- 
missioned to communicate the pure light to mankind. 


‘ Let us now represent to ourselves these mountaineers contemplat- 
ing the vast spectacle which displays itself befere their eyes, and we 
shall conceive how they were led to the simple ideas of infinite space, 
and of infinite duration. They soon observed, that time is limited b 
day and night, which form between them the grand opposition of light 
and darkness ; hence, the first germ of the three fundamental prin- 
ciples of their religion, which was, in its origin, entirely local and na- 
tural, first, unlimited duration, and then light and darkness, Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, the first as author of the light, the second as its enemy 
(day and night). Next, the ideas of light, considered as good, and dark- 
ness considered as evil, spontaneously unfolded themselves. Now a war- 
like people could not failof beholding a combat in the perpetual vicissi- 
tude of these two principles. The country which contains the children of 
the light, and where the sun reveals himself by his beneficent operations, 
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s the land of Ormuzd, Iran: beyond and behind the mountains is 
another region, a country of darkness and of malignity, the land of 
Ahriman, Tooran: there in the deserts, in the Steppes wander the bar- 
barous nomades, the eternal enemies of Iran.’ — Tome i. pp. 320, 321. 


Let us now, from the Zendavesta, take a view of this religion, 
which thus originated. 

The Supreme Being, or unlimited Duration, Eternity, the Eternal, 
Zervane Akerene, before the existence of the two principles, reposed 
in his own essence: he first gave origin to the light, Ormuzd, and, 
by a necessary opposition, the darkness, Ahriman, immediately came 
into being, which last God has not willed, but tolerated, and that 
for a moral purpose. 

Each of these great principles has his kingdom. The realms of 
Ormuzd are vast, and contain a multitude of celestial or terrestrial 
beings, divided into different classes. ‘Three orders of spirits are 
there to be observed; first, the seven immortal Amschaspands, of 
whom Ormuzd: himself is one, then the twenty-eight Izeds, and 
last, the numberless Fervers. ‘The Amschaspands form the court of 
Ormuzd, and. preside over the elements, the metals, the seasons, 
the earth, and its inhabitants ; the second of the Amschaspands is 
Bahman, the king of light. ‘The Izeds, in like manner, form the 
court of each Amschaspand. They preside over the divisions of 
the day and the year. They are some male, and some female; and 
the most remarkable among them are Mithra, or Meher, who gives 
to. the. earth the blessing of day, and independent of him, Khor- 
schid, the sun. The Fervers are the ideas, the models of all 
things. They are formed from the essence of Ormuzd, and are its 
purest emanation. ‘They exist by the living word of the Creator ; 
they live, and by them lives the entire of nature. They are placed in 
heaven to be wakeful sentinels against the attempts of Ahriman, and 
they bear to Ormuzd the prayers of pious men, whom they protect 
and refine from all evil. On. earth united to bodies, they unceas- 
ingly combat the evil principle: every being, even Ormuzd, has its 
Ferver; the Fervers form the ideal world: all the rest is the real (the 
created) world. ‘ The doctrine of the Magi is a true idealism, but 
with a character essentially moral. Each Parsee has his ideal pro- 
totype, his pure model, which he must endeavour to express and to 
realise; who inspires and directs him in all his actions, and who 
serves him for a guide in his pilgrimage upon earth.’ 

The realm. of Ahriman corresponds to that of Ormuzd: seven 
Devs (Ahriman included) answer. to the seven Amschaspands ; and 
an. infinite. number of:inferior Devs are subordinate to these. They 
were produced by Ahriman, after his fall, and made in his own 
image for the destruction of the kingdom of Ormuzd. Each supe- 
rior Dev is opposed to one Amschaspand, and each of them is the 
author of some vice or evil. They are served by their inferior 
Devs: they assume the appearance of animals, and sometimes. of 
men, and. combat. the Amschaspands and. their Izeds. When Or-. 
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muzd gains his final victory he will destroy them all, without excep- 
tion, though, as some think, Ahriman will still continue to exist, 
though deprived of empire. 

In the cosmogony, Ormuzd created light, and gave exist- 
ence to all beings, by pronouncing the word Honover, which’ he’ 
never ceases to pronounce. While he was engaged in creation, 
Ahriman rushed from the south into the planetary region, pro- 
duced his Devs to thwart and combat the servants of Ormuzd. 
Man must range himself on the side of the celestial Izeds, and, 
by accomplishing the law, must struggle against the satellites of 
Ahriman. 

Death ends the struggle; but the fate of the good and the bad 
is different after death. When a man dies, the Deve approach to 
take possession of him: if his life has been bad, he becomes their 
prey, if good, the Izeds come to his aid. He is then led to the 
bridge Tchinevad, where he is judged by Ormuzd, with Bahman‘ as 
his assessor, and he either passes the bridge to the land of happi- 
ness, or remains to expiate his crimes. Last comes the general 
resurrection : the good and evil rise with their bodies: the former 
are ranged beneath Ormuzd, the latter with Ahriman, and are 
with him precipitated into the abyss of melted metal: the earth 
burns, the mountains dissolve in torrents, the souls of the good pass 
over these burning waves to efface the impurities yet adhering to 
them. At length all nature is renewed; no more darkness, no 
more hell: Ormuzd reigns supreme and alone; and Ormuzd with 
the Amschaspands, and Ahriman with the great Devs, join in 
offering a sacrifice to the Eternal. 

Such is the picture which the sacred books of Persia give of the 
system of Zerdusht, the purest and most exalted religion ever 
invented by man. Let us now, in the words of our author, com- 
pare it with that of India, which, proceeding from the same source, 
was differently developed. 


‘ If we endeavour to compare the religion of Persia with that of the 
Hindoos, we shall find that the salutary dualism which reveals itself 
at the bottom of every religion, was, if not effaced, singularly modified 
and softened down in the system of India. The dogma of a union 
with the Deity considered as a state of holiness, as the highest degree 
of beatitude in this world and in the next, has become in that count 
the national one, and dualism has met its death in the bosom of that 
belief, which envelopes at once religious worship and morals. The 
entire system of religious worship is directed towards repose: life is 
reckoned to consist in contemplation, in the sacrifice of personality, 
in the complete absorption of the man in God: to attain this, every 
pious Hindoo should direct his efforts. With the Persian it is quite 
different : here a dualism is triumphant which allows no rest ia this 
life: here are displayed energy, resistance, moral and physical activity. 
This is the reason why the people of Iran were lively, animated, full of 
fire and action, like the elements, the principal object of their worship; 
aud hence, for a long period, while they remained faithful to that 
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character, they ruled as masters over Asia, where, for a series of ages, 
they held the first rank.’-— Tomei. pp. 337, 338. 


The fertile valley watered by the Nile was the seat of a religion 
essentially the same as those of India and Persia, and, like them, modi- 
fied by local circumstances. As soon as the sea retired, and the gulf 
became a rich and fruitful valley, rude fishers and boatmen became 
the first inhabitants, and the river, its plants, and animals, became 
the earliest objects of their worship. Soon an agricultural race, of 
a purer and more rational faith, and farther advanced in civilisation, 
appeared among them from Ethiopia: the ignorant fishers of the 
Nile yielded to the gentle sway of knowledge and cultivation; and 
Egypt, like India and Persia, saw the system of castes prevail 
among its inhabitants. But this was in a period far beyond the 
range of history. In the earliest record, the book of Genesis, 
Egypt is represented as a great and civilised empire, whither re- 
sorted merchants and caravans, and in which corruption, the com- 
panion of luxury, had begun to display itself. 

The Egyptian dualism consisted of Osiris and Isis, the bene- 
factors of mankind on the one part, and of Typhon, the malignant 
being, on the other. The valley of Egypt was regarded as belong- 
ing to the good deities, who, according to the popular faith, had 
reigned there, and given all blessings, especially agriculture, to the 
people. But the barren and sandy regions, and the pestilential 
marshes, were the domain of the malevolent Typhon, the personi- 
fication of every kind of evil. ‘To him was attributed every noxious 
blast that blew from the desert, every deleterious exhalation that 
rose from the fens: the sea that swallowed the fructifying Nile, and 
whose waves were the terror of mankind, was regarded as Typhon, 
and the poisonous and destructive insects and animals that infested 
the country were his ministers. But the terrible Typhon was 
worshipped to avert his vengeance; and his smalf temples, or 
rather chapels, rose beside the magnificent fanes of Osiris and Isis. 

The Osiris of Egypt, like the leading divinity of every other coun- 
try, appears in 4 great variety of characters. Now he meets us as the 
model of a great and good king, the pattern by which each Pharaoh, 
each Egyptian monarch, was to regulate his life; now as the Nile, 
the bestower of fertility and happiness upon Egypt; again as the 
Sun, the author of the year, and the regulator of the labours of 

ericulture. His symbolical marriage with his sister Isis was typi- 
fied by the lotus, whose calyx represented the bosom of the great 
mother within which Osiris and Isis, as the stamen and pistil, 
formed their mystic union; and the lotus, thus the symbol of 
creation, appears every where in the sculpture of Egypt, and en- 
joyed there, as in India, a high place in mythology. 

Two circumstances must be remarked as characteristic of the 
religions of antiquity: the one, that they always present in a his- 
torical form what in modern times is given in abstract reasoning 
and chains of ideas; in other words, they personify, as already 
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observed, and put every thing in action; hence the numerous 
dynasties of gods that occur in the history of Egypt, all expressive 
of physical and metaphysical ideas. A second circumstance is, that 
they have all a material and an intellectual side, and in the religion 
of Egypt, Osiris, the Sun, the Nile, &c., represent the material 
principle, while Hermes or Thoth is the personification of the 
intellectual life, the ideal of the priest, the minister of science and 
religion. In all these religions we may discern the philosophical 
or ideal system of the higher castes mingled with the material and 
symbolical system invented tor the vulgar; body and spirit unite 
and mingle; the highest idealism is combined with the grossest 
materialism ; on one side all is pure, spiritual, and elevating, on the 
other sensual, coarse, and debasing. 

Like all the Oriental sages, the priests of Egypt held the doc- 
trine of the pre-existence of the soul. They taught that when a 
soul wished to quit the bosom of the Supreme Father, it was com- 
mitted in charge to demons who conducted it along the zodiac to 
earth, and there clothed it in the garment of mortality. It was 
then forced to remain on earth for a space of three thousand years, 
during which time it is united to a variety of different bodies of 
men and inferior animals, until, having purged off the stains which 
it had contracted, it re-ascends to its former abode by the Gate of 
the Gods, situated in Capricorn, as it had descended by the Gate 
of Men, placed in Cancer. | 

When the soul quits the human body, its first mansion on earth, 
it descends to Amenthis, the kingdom of Isis and Osiris. It there 
remains so long as the body to which it had been attached remains 
undissolved, and the number of merensomatoses (metempsychoses, 
the usual term employed, expresses a contrary idea,) may therefore 
be abridged, but yet not entirely done away with. Hence resulted 
the great anxiety of the ancient Egyptians for the preservation of 
the body; hence the practice of embalming; and hence also the 
magnificence of their Necropoles, or cities of the dead, compared 
with the meanness of their private dwellings, which they regarded 
but asinns. The policy of the sacerdotal caste retained to them- 
selves the purer doctrine of the immortality of the soul: this last 
dogma they gave to the people, aiming thereby to fix a wandering 
population by reverence tor the places containing the material vehi- 
cles of their ancestors. Their policy was successful; and the 
bustling and crowded cities of Egypt rose in the neighbourhood 
of the silent cities of the dead. 

We have thus endeavoured, in such space as our narrow limits 
afford, to convey to our readers some idea of the contents of the 
first volume of the profound and elaborate work of Mr. Creuze’, 
elucidated and improved by the labours of his learned and elegant 
translator. Three more volumes, which will continue the subject, 
and unfold, in a similar manner, the mythologies of Minor Asia, 
Greece, and Italy, remain to be published, and we look forward 
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with some impatience for their appearance, Highly as we prize the 
original of Mr. Creuzer, we cannot but regard as superior the French 
translation of M. Guigniaut; and this latter we therefore recom- 
mend in preference, to those who take an interest in such studies. 
It may indeed be asked in what the utility of such works ‘and such 
studies consists, and we must confess that in the view of political 
economy they are of little consequence, their influence on production 
is nought, and cn consumption not considerable. But there is a 
hunger of the mind which demands gratification as well as that of 
the body; and while the literature and monuments of Greece and 
- Rome exist, while the temples and tombs of Egypt attract the 
curiosity of the traveller, and the caverns of Ellora and Salsette, 
and the mythological poetry of India, fill the European mind with 
amazement, so long will a craving continue for some censistent 
explanation of all these strange and various appearances, and so 
long will works like the present, the produce of deep thought and 
extensive learning, be hailed by the philosophical enquirer, who 
traces, with feelings of interest, the history of the origin, the 
progress, and the development of his species. For such minds 
Mr. Creuzer’s volumes are intended. ‘The pursuits of men are 
various; and subjects which are entirely devoid of interest for one 
will excite the liveliest emotions in the breast of another. 





Art. VI. Lettres Physiologiques et Morales sur le Magnétisme Animal, 
contenant I’ Exposé Critique des Expériences les plus récentes, et une 
Nouvelle Théorie sur les Causes, les Phénoménes, et les Applications a 
la Médecine. Par J. Amédée Dupau, Docteur en Médecine, &c. &c. 
8vo. pp. 248. 7s.6d. Paris, Gabon; et Treuttel et Wurtz, a Lon- 
dres. 1826. 


We had thought that the vulgar delusion of animal magnetism 
had been exploded long since from cultivated countries. But we 
were mistaken: for at Paris, the cradle of this spurious science, it 
has been lately revived, and now boldly challenges the highest 
legitimate sanction. Scarcely half a century has passed away 
since the doctrine of animal magnetism was first broached (as 
it was afterwards regularly practised) by Mesmer, a German 
physician, of too sanguine a character to be contented with the 
ordinary methods of attacking disease. He met the fate of most 
prophets ; obtained little credit in his own country, and he went to 
Paris, where he set himself assiduously to propagate his new 
opinions. 

The foundation of his doctrine was the assumption that there 
exists throughout nature an universal fluid, by means of which 
bodies may be made to influence each other mutually ; and that 
living bodies were endowed with properties similar to those of the 
magnet, and could receive and give out this’ fluid. Here, there- 
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fore, was a method of universal application, of healing and pre- 
serving mankind. Mesmer, however, laboured in vain for a while; 
and it is probable that this, one of the most mischievous heresies 
which science has yet had to deplore, would have fallen to decay 
almost at its birth, had it not been forthe accession of a proselyte 
to the new doctrine in the person of a royal physician. From that 
moment influence, honours, and riches accumulated on Mesmer. 
He performed the most wonderful cures; and the court of France 
offered him a magnificent establishment, if he would impart the 
secret of his art to physicians of its appointment. 

Mesmer, it must be allowed, bore his victories meekly; he 
declined those brilliant offers, and seemed to be satisfied (as well 
he might) with the fruits of that enthusiasm which he had excited 
in his favour amongst all classes. ‘There are instances of educated 
men disposing of their effects, and renouncing their ordinary callings, 
in order to be at liberty to apply themselves more devotedly to the 
study of magnetism. ‘The Academy of Sciences and the Society 
of Medicine were constrained to give the subject a formal consider- 
ation, and they appointed commissioners, of which the illustrious 
Franklin, Lavoisier, and La Place were three, to enquire into the 
nature of animal magnetism and its effects. In due time, they deliber- 
ately reported that it had undoubtedly produced a variety of nervous 
phenomena, but that these effects were to be ascribed solely to the 
influence exercised on the imaginations of the patients by external 
means. ‘This learned judgment, together with some unfavorable 
accidents, drove Mesmer from France, where, however, he left 
some very ardent disciples. 

As might naturally be expected in such a case, the pupils became 
masters themselves, and each sect had its special improvement. 
The most eminent of these teachers was the Marquis Puysegur, 
who undertook to reform altogether the old method of magnetising. 
The apparatus used by Mesmer consisted of a bucket or tub four 
or five feet in diameter, and one foot in depth. It was covered by 
alid,.which had two holes for the admission of iron rods to the 
interior of the vessel, so that whilst one end of the rod was in- 
serted in the lid, and in contact with the contents of the tub, the 
other might be brought to touch the patient in any part of the body. 
On the bottom of this tub, bottles filled with water and well 
corked, were arranged with their necks pointing towards the centre 
so as to resemble so many converging rays, whilst at the centre 
other bottles were placed: in an opposite form, so as to be like 
diverging rays. Water was then poured in till the bottles. were 
covered, and sometimes iron-dust and broken glass were added. 
Around this mystic tub the patients formed a ring holding each 
other by the hand, and being sometimes encircled by a cord. 

The Marquis Puysegur, who operated chiefly in the country, 
rejected. these instruments, and performed the magnetic oper- 
ation by. means: of an elm-tree, which he first magnetised, and 
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then caused the patients to stand round it in a circle as before. To 
magnetise a tree, all that was necessary to be done was for the oper- 
ator to approach it, and by repeatedly opening the hand towards 
it he accumulated the magnetic fluid within it. To magnetise a 
bottle of water it was sufficient to hold it with one hand, and pass 
the other up and down along the same side for two or three 
minutes. It will easily be believed, that with this enchanted tree 
the Marquis performed wonders amongst the simple peasantry of 
his neighbourhood. Convulsions, ecstasies, epilepsies, and all sorts 
of nervous crises were the ordinary effects of the process; and it 
was during one of his experiments that he made the grand disco- 
very of magnetic somnambulism or lucid sleep, which is now 
boasted to be the most decisive proof of the reality of animal 
magnetism. 

The power of producing somnambulism at discretion by mag- 
netism alone, is the foundation on which its supporters now seek to 
obtain the sanction of the Academy of Medicine at Paris, for their 
art. A short time since a proposition was made to this scientific 
body by M. Foissac, to be allowed to perform some experiments 
before them, as a preliminary measure to justify them in afterwards 
entering upon the formal enquiry on the subject. Those members 
of the Academy who are most celebrated for their scientific know- 
ledge, such as Magendie, have urged the Society to take the mag- 
netisers at their word, being convinced that the result of the 
application of such a test must be to expose delusions and to set 
aside pretensions which are not revived without doing a great deal 
of injury. The learned body, however, chooses to fret itself with 
discussing the previous question, whether or not the subject should 
be entertained by them, — a debate which at present promises to be 
as interminable as it is likely to prove ineffectual. 

There cannot be the least doubt but some very extraordinary 
effects have been produced by persons affecting to have the com- 
mand of the magnetic fluid as they call it. But there is not one of 
the phenomena which have yet resulted from the process of mag- 
netism that cannot be accounted for by causes entirely natural. 
Doctor Petetin, a famous magnetiser, states the case of a young 
woman, who after violent convulsions became perfectly insensible, 
—she was motionless, —her eyes closed, — but she continued 
singing in the most enthusiastic manner. Every means of re- 
suscitation were tried in vain, until by accident the Doctor 
placed his hand upon her stomach, saying, at the moment, 
‘© What a pity it is that I cannot prevent this woman from singing ?” 
The patient instantly replied, ‘* Don’t be angry Doctor, [ll sing no 
more.” The Doctor took away his hand, the patient was instantly 
insensible again, he replaced it, and as long as it remained there 
she heard and spoke as if in perfect health. The conclusion 
drawn by the magnetisers from this case was, that the girl heard by 
her stomach. But this is not the fact; for pathological enquiry has 
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proved that parts of the body, the epigastric region for instance, 
may have their sensitiveness so inordinately quickened that they 
shall for a time become the sole medium of sensation. The cele- 
brated Van-Helmont relates, that the sensitiveness of the organs 
of his own stomach was so excited by a dose of narcotic poison, 
that he appeared to himself to perform the functions of hearing, 
seeing, and what is more extraordinary, of thinking by his stomach. 
Professor Fouquet gives an account of a young woman, who, 
during a fit of catalepsy to which she was subject, thought she 
spoke and heard by her stomach. The Professor placed a piece 
of cake on the stomach, and she immediately began to move her 
jaws, and believed, at the moment, that she was really chewing 
sweet cake. Such are the phenomena which the investigations of 
science have shown to be perfectly in accordance with natural 
operations. 

The slightest acquaintance with the true history of animal mag- 
netism will show, that its influence has been chiefly exercised on a cer- 
tain class of patients, and that with respect to others, it iscomparatively 
inefficient. All its wonderful effects have been confined to those 
whe are afflicted with nervous disorders, principally young women, 
whose constitution, naturally weak, is still more enfeebled by suf- 
fering, and in whom, from the nature of their malady, the influence 
of the imagination is rendered unusally predominant. Hence it is 
that the most remarkable cases of the power of animal magnetism 
are those in which hysterical women were the patients. 

The great sources, then, of the success of this delusive system we 
may venture to state to be, first, the existence of nervous disorders, 
or a tendency thereto, and, in the next place, a credulous imagina- 
tion. ‘This explains why magnetisers have agreed upon a ritual 
for performing the ceremony, and why it is that an imposing man- 
ner, mysterious words, solemn tones, apparatus of different sorts, 
significant gestures, and, in some cases, soft music, are deemed ne- 
cessary to the accomplishment of the process, ‘The person who 
operates must be of respectable, nay, attractive appearance, ad- 
vanced in life; it is desirable that the person should be of superior 
rank to the patient, and of a different sex. ‘The process is thus 
performed: — The patient and doctor place themselves opposite 
each other, so that their knees and feet are in close contact. 
The doctor takes the patient by her thumbs, and holds them till 
they are as hot as his hand, he next places both his hands upon 
her shoulders, and after keeping them there a few minutes, he 
draws them along the arm, and resumes his former hold of the 
thumbs. This manceuvre is repeated three or four times. He 
then places his hands on her stomach, until she perceives the com- 
munication of heat, when he draws his hands down as far as the 
knees, and back again outside her dress. During all this time the 
| doctor is addressing his patient in the most endearing manner. 
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The tones of the magnetiser have been sometimes so affected 
and fantastic as to excite uncontrollable laughter. The followin 
is asample of the tender discourses which are used on these occa- 
sions. It is given by M. Dupau, on the best authority : 


‘ « Be of good cheer, my child ; — do not take it so to heart ; — one 
moment, and you will feel the sweet and soothing influence which 
Heaven is sending to you: — you are just going to be plunged in an 
ocean of ideas, the delicious influence of which will effect a happy 
change. Complete health will be the blessed result of those unutter- 
able raptures of your soul. Think of nothing now but the inexpressible 
happiness you are going to enjoy. There, there, my dear friend, — 
proceed, — raise yourself in spirit to attain the blessing of a cure. 
Nothing, I promise you, can hinder it now,’ &c. 


Need we wonder that prodigies have been wrought by such an 
imposing ceremony as this over a worn-out frame and a susceptible 
imagination ? And is it necessary to suppose the existence or the 
communication of some subtle power, in order to account for the 
changes which are effected upon such patients by such agency ? 

We have said that the faculty of producing somnambulism, 
which the magnetisers boast. of possessing, is their strong hold. 
Here, too, the force of the imagination accounts for a great deal. 
Instances are of daily occurrence, where persons of a weakly state 
of body are thrown into an imperfect sleep by artificial means. 
But it is well known, that there is such a thing as natural somnam- 
bulism ; and during the existence of the fit (if it may be so called) 
all those phenomena which are said to be peculiar to magnetic som- 
nambulism have notoriously taken place. We will relate a case, 
which not long since occurred in the parish of Lambeth. A butcher’s 
lad, about sixteen years old, one evening as he was sitting in 
his chair, bent forward his head on his hands, and after being in 
that position perfectly asleep for ten minutes, suddenly started up, 
went for his whip and spur, and asked for the saddle. He mounted 
the horse, but was prevented from going farther by the people about 
him; he was brought into the house, and he supposed that he was 
detained at the turnpike-gate ; he took out sixpence, and insisted 
on his change. He occasionally joined in the conversation that was 
going on: his questions and answers were as intelligent as usual. 
The eyes were completely closed during the whole time: he was 
bled and physicked, and after having been for one hour in this 
state, he awoke, and had not the slightest recollection of what had 
passed! Instances of a similar description to this might be ad- 
duced in considerable numbers. 

The magnetisers tell us, that the somnambulists of their manu- 
facture differ widely from the natural ones. They pretend that, 
between the operator and the sleeping patient, there prevails a se- 
cret relation, which enables the latter to be cognisant of the thoughts 
and intentions of the doctor. Of the truth of this assertion no proot 
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whatever has been given. ‘They further ascribe to those persons 
during the access of the fit the faculty of reading a book, or a sealed 
letter, with their eyes shut; nay, it is said that they foresee 
events; that they have intuitively a knowledge of the nature of 
their own diseases, as well as the means of curing them; and it has 
been lately found out that these somnambulists can see exactly the 
nature of the disorder, and the remedies that are suitable to it, of 
any person who may be put in magnetic relation to them ! 

But why should the munificence of these doctors stop short 
here? The somnambulist has it now in his power to perform an 
imaginary journey during the magical sleep; can bring home in- 
telligence of persons in the remotest regions, or, if nothing better 
offer, can make scientific discoveries in those distant quarters. A 
trip to the West or East Indies is accomplished with as much faci- 
lity as an excursion into a neighbouring province. ‘There is no 
case scarcely of the successful application of anima! magnetism 
which has been published that does not contain an interesting voy- 
age by the patient in pursuance of this wonde’_ 1 property. 

The lengths to which these impostors would go in attempting to 
practise on the public credulity is almost beyond belief. One of 
the least irrational of the craft very gravely relates the account of 
an experiment which he made on one of his somnambulists. He 
held a watch at the back of the patient’s head, a few inches from 
the occiput. The patient, r» without an effort of her wonderful 
power, which seemed to put her to intense pain, was able at last to 
tell the hour exactly, the watch still being held in a position com- 
pletely inaccessible to the natural organs of vision! But even this 
piece of extravagance is outdone. We have the solemn assurance 
of a magnetiser, that a respectable somnambulist of his own made 
a spiritual voyage to the moon, where she found inhabitants like 
ourselves, brought into the world, and leaving it in the same wa 
that the men of earth are produced and die; but she complained 
that the bodies of the lunar beings were flattened, and that they 
moved by crawling. 

The excesses which are committed under the name of Animal 
Magnetism would be a fit subject for laughter, or amusing specula- 
tion, if it were not that they were the source of a great deal of mis- 
chief, morally as well as physically, to the community, where they 
are permitted to take place. Magnetisers do not affect to eradicate 
disease, particularly disease of that species over which their fascin- 
ations have the greatest controul. In all such disorders, they can do 
no more than keep off the paroxysm, and that is effected by their 
being enabled to substitute one sort of nervous affection for another. 
A girl, subject to epilepsy, will postpone the fit, by being plunged 
into that imperfect sleep which is called somnambulism. This is 
done by her own imagination as soon as the magnetiser approaches, 
to whom she, in her simplicity, ascribes the power. If this operation 
ls not frequently repeated, epilepsy returns in a more aggravated 
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shape, the necessity for the artificial application increases on itself, 
and complete exhaustion if not new disorders are the result. 

Instances are numerous in which paralysis has succeeded the 
repetition of the process of magnetism in cases of catalepsy. Even 
before the fatal consummation has had time to arrive, the patient 
who is habitually subjected to magnetism exhibits in her languid, 
squalid, and emaciated frame, the best proofs of the strong hostilit 
which subsist between those nervous concussions (whatever be their 
origin) and the natural constitution of man. Another cbjection 
rises to the practice of magnetism, which derives accumulated force 
from the discovery of the inefficiency of that art as a remedy in dis- 
orders, — we mean the moral ascendancy which it gives to the 
operator over his patient. We need not here dwell upon the va- 
rious revolting uses to which that extraordinary influence may be 
perverted. It will be sufficient to state that so completely subju- 
gated do the generality of patients become, that one of those doctors 
has boasted that they follow him as a dog follows its master. 

It would be impossible to do justice to the able and scientific 
manner in which M. Dupau, the author of the letters at the head of 
this paper, has detected the impositions of the band of quacks who 
have ventured to make use of the language of science and reasoning 
to give a colour of propriety to their absurdities. He has convicted 
them of ignorance and of fraud, and we think has established to the 
satisfaction of every well regulated mind, that they are likely, if al- 
lowed to go on unchecked, to prove a very mischievous race. It 
has seldom fallen to our lot to meet with a work like this, which so 
firmly resting on established truths so conclusively exposes error, 
which, drawing its materials from the depths of science has, by lucid 
arrangement and simple expression, placed them under the com- 
mand of minds the most uninformed. 
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Art. VII. Del Ordre Légal en France, et des Abus d Autorité. Par 
M. Duvergier de Hauranne, ancien Membre de la Chambre des 


Députés. 8vo. pp. 341. Paris. 1826. Treuttel and Wurtz, 
London. 


Wr fully agree with M. Duvergier de Hauranne, the intelligent 
and patriotic author of this work, that at a period like the present, 
when men’s minds are in a state of excitation in the two worlds, 
and the nations are in search of new institutions, adapted to the 
degree of civilisation at which they are arrived, it is an immense 
advantage for France that she is in possession of a Charter securing 
at least some of the privileges and immunities of which other 
countries are still in expectation. That Charter, such as It Is, 
compensates the French, in some measure, for thirty years of in- 


testine dissensions and foreign war; and we believe that any attempt 
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to annul it, or openly to violate any one of its principal articles, 
would be attended with the most serious consequences. 

Yet no Englishman, at least, would say, and we apprehend no 
enlightened F'renchman, living beyond the influence of the court and 
the ministers, imagines that.the Charter granted by Louis X VIII., 
even if acted upon with the most perfect good faith, is sufficiently 
extensive in its provisions for the rights and liberties of, the people. 
Our own great charter was an improvement of a previous one, 
and even then how imperfect were-its stipulations ! How frequently 
were they trodden under foot by the sovereign! How often were 
they renewed and enlarged!- What an indomitable love of free- 
dom, rising far beyond: that proportion of it which they inspired, 
was necessary for. their defence, and for the transmission of the 
noble spirit that gave them birth down to our own days !” 

The Charter is indeed a valuable possession to the French, but 
still they have much to effect in order to obtain and secure their 
liberties. The true importance of that document is, that it is a 
rallying point, it is a tangible and acknowledged authority, from 
which the people may set out in a career of freedom, without ex~ 
posing the country to new revolutions. By developing the prin- 
ciples recognised in the Charter, and by providing imstitutions for 
the maintenance and the practical application of those principles, 
the French have it in their power to erect, by degrees, a constitu- 
tion as perfect as. they can desire. ‘The preservation of the fran- 
chises which they already possess, and the acquisition of those 
which they have still to attain, must, however, be the results of 
perseverance, firmness, remonstrance, and, above all, the diffusion 
of sound. knowledge through the community. Violent impatience, 
disaffection, and open hostility, can but tend to frustrate their hopes, 
and even to render them unfit to exercise the privileges which, we 
trust, they are still destined to enjoy. 

We are aware of no work that has appeared in France, since 
the Restoration, which points out the defects of the Charter, and 
the means by which.they may be remedied, with so much perspi- 
cuity and. such dignified moderation as the volume now before us. 
It is. such an essay as De Lolme might:have written, if he had: lived 
in our time. The source to which M. Duvergier. de Hauranne 
uniformly appeals is our own consitution, that perennial fountain 
of liberty, which but becomes more pure and more abundant as 
new nations arise to drink from its expanding stream. His plan 
is to investigate the nature of the institutions seeured to France 
by the Charter, to define the improvements of which they are 
susceptible,. and to ascertain how far the reign of. law. is,. or is not, 
substituted for the arbitrary will of the government. Looking to 
things rather than to persons, he is more desirous of discovering 
the means for preventing the abuses of authority than of enumer- 
ating those abuses too minutely. When his argument requires it, 
1e does not scruple to censure the acts of the ministry, and to wark 
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them of the consequences of their misconduct; but he is mani- 
festly more anxious that they should be taught to execute their 


high functions under the guidance and the control of law, than that 


they should be visited by any sweeping sentence of condemnation. 


‘ It is,’ he premises, ‘the defence of our new social order that I 
undertake. We constantly hear it said that the Revolution reduced 
every thing to dust, and that the Restoration has left every thing in this 
unpleasant situation; that we have no longer an aristocracy ; that the 
throne. is without support amidst a vast democracy, and, in a word, 
that we are in a state of complete anarchy. The authors of these 
assertions are like those physicians who imagine a disease in order that 
that they might have an opportunity of applying their own remedies; 
and it may be observed that they are by no means unanimous among 
themselves. Some wish to separate us again into different classes, and 
propose the re-establishment of the privileges of the noblesse, the rights 
of primogeniture, entails, and the old corporations; while others, 
acknowledging the impossibility of restoring the ancient aristocracy, 
endeavour to subject us to the sacerdotal power, to place us under a 
theocracy, for which the nation feels an insurmountable aversion. Let 
us reject these rash and fatal councils! Let us not follow those guides 
who look upon the Charter only as the frame of a provisional social 
state (le cadre d’un état social provisoire *); they would urge the 
monarchy to a precipice. 

‘ It is, besides, incorrect to say that there is no aristocracy in France. 
We have the constitutional aristocracy of the Chamber of Peers, to 
which it would be easy, if it were seriously desired, to give the dignity, 
the independence, and the lustre of which it stands in need. The mass 
of the nation forms, it is true, a great democracy, but it includes 
within it a natural aristocracy, composed of persons who are eminent 
for their talents, their opulence, their public services, and the antiquity 
of their families. Among these eminent individuals, may be distin- 
guished members of the old and the new nobility, whose influence is 
very extensive, and who possess, in the civil code, more than sufficient 
means to preserve to their families the rank which they occupy in 
society. Our aristocracy is the only one adapted to our condition ; it 
derives its source from the nation, and has the great advantage of being 
invested with no privileges which wound the pride of the people, or are 
burdensome to itself. The evil with which we are affrighted does not 
exist; and if there be any degree of anarchy amongst us, it is in a 
great measure the work of the very persons who point it out ; it is the 
result of their propositions, of the pretensions which they revive, and 
the alarm which the public feel in consequence of them. Add to this 
the application, under a constitutional régime, of laws which were made 
for the empire, the frequent illegality of the acts of the government, 
and the subjection of the ministry to a secret congregation which, 
under the pretext of promoting religion, mingles in all the affairs of the 
state, and covers France with spies. These are our real evils, and for 
these a remedy should be found.’— Avertissement, pp. v—Viil. 


Hence it may be seen that M. Duvergier de Hauranne does not 
belong to either of the two extreme parties who are now contend- 
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ing for ascendancy in France. He takes the Charter for his guide, 
and his only object is to have its provisions practically enforced, 
and, as far as possible, improved. In the first chapter of his work 
he gives a concise sketch of the history of the Restoration, and 
contends that those who consider that event as a counter-revolution, 
as the re-establishment of the sacred principles of legitimacy, and 
of the peerage and noblesse, are mistaken equally with those who 
view it as the accomplishment of the political reform solicited in 
1789, and as a recognition of the principles of the Revolution. 
He treats the Restoration as the commencement of a new social 
order, of which the author of the Charter was the founder, com- 
bining a happy mixture of ancient and modern principles and in- 
stitutions, adapted to the new manners and wants of society, and 
substituting the reign of law for that of personal discretion. The 
author then proceeds to examine the leading provisions of the 
Charter in detail, beginning with the legislative power, which 
differs in some material points from the parliament of England. 

There ‘are in France two modes of making a law. The King 
proposes, the two Chambers freely discuss, amend, and adopt, and 
then the King, if he approve the amendments, gives his final sanc- 
tion. Or the Chambers may propose the form of a law, a right 
which they have very rarely excercised, but they propose it, as was 
formerly the case with our House of Commons, by way of petition 
or supplication. Here, however, the resemblance ceases. With 
us the crown adopted at once or rejected, whereas in France the 
King, if in the main he approve the supplicatory propositions, 
appropriates them to himself, sends them down to both Chambers 
as emanating from his own wisdom, unaltered or modified as he 
thinks fit, and requires those two bodies to deliberate upon them 
anew as if they had never seen them before; and when they have 
discussed them they return them to His Majesty for his sanction 
in the usual manner. ‘There is, in this mode of proceeding, an 
essential limitation of the powers of the two Chambers in France, 
which places them far below our Houses of Lords and Commons 
in the scheme of the constitution. The Charter, at least, should 
have given the King the power of either sanctioning the suppli- 
catory propositions in the first instance, and thus rendering them 
into law, or of sending them back with alterations to the two 
Chambers. At present, even if he have nothing to alter, in order 
to save his originating prerogative, he must send them to the two 
Chambers, and sanction them again in the last instance. And 
thus a great deal of time is most unnecessarily expended. 

There is another remarkable instance of clumsiness in the con- 
stitution of the Chambers. When one of them adopts, with or 
without alteration, a proposition submitted to it by the King, His 
Majesty is officially informed of it, and then his ministers carry it 
in his name and by his order to the Chamber that has not yet 
deliberated. The ministers are, in fact, the only means of come 
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munication between the two Chambers: they are the messengers of 
both, acting under the King’s special orders. Besides the restraints 
which this practice imposes on the freedom of the Chambers, it is 
attended with this consequence, that the King is called upon to 
pronounce separately upon any alterations that may be made in his 
propositions by either of the Chambers, and to approve or to reject 
them, if we may use the expression, in an interlocutory manner. 
There can be no good reason why the Chambers should not com- 
municate with each other by messengers of their own, as is the 
case with us; and when they are agreed upon a project of law, 
then, and not till then, it should go to the King. 

The debates of the Chamber of Peers are open to the public, 
but they are not reported in the periodical journals. From time to 
time, indeed, individual peers publish their speeches in the Moniteur ; 
but, without their authority, no newspaper can report more than 
the mere minutes of their proceedings, which are printed officially, 
According to our notions, it would be a great step towards a better 
state of things in France, if the debates of the Upper Chamber 
were reported at least as fully and as regularly as those of the 
Chamber of Deputies. Our author complains, with justice, of the 
unfair construction of the 19th and 20th articles of the Charter, by 
which addresses to the throne are put on the same footing as sup- 
plicatory propositions, which are directed to be discussed in private 
committees. Such a construction of these articles is most unjust: 
they refer solely to supplicatory projects of law; and the closing of 
the doors of the Chambers, when addresses to the throne are under 
discussion, is so manifest a violation of the Charter that we wonder 
how it is tolerated. 

Nothing is more common or much more useful in the forms of 
our Parliament than the facility with which members may obtain 
official returns from all the departments of the state upon simple 
motion. There is no regulation of this sort in France. If a member 
desire a return of the most indifferent description, he must make it 
the subject of a solemn proposition ; it must go to the bureaux, and 
to a commission authorised to report upon it, as if it were a question 
of the most complicated and important nature. ‘The consequence 
of this is, that the debates of the Chambers are often carried on 
under great disadvantage to those members who are not in office, 
and who have no ready means of attaining all the information neces- 
sary to an enlightened and a just view of the matter under deliber- 
ation. ‘There are many other defects in the legislature of France, 
upon which our author would probably have dwelt, if he had been 
more intimately conversant with the constitution of the British Par- 
liament; but as we are restrained within his limits, we must proceed 
with him to his observations ‘ on the Executive Power.’ 

No abuse of power has been lately perpetrated in France that 1s 
more enormous than the frequent promulgation of ordonnances, 
matters upon which the legislature alone should have decided. 
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France is, in this respect, nearly in the situation to which England 
was reduced under Henry VIII., when the King’s proclamations 
were invested with the force of law, and no limit was placed to his 
power of issuing them. According to the 14th article of the 
Charter, the King of France may issue such “ regulations and 
ordonnances as are necessary for the execution of the laws and the 
safety of the state.” The extraordinary case of “ the safety of the 
state” necessarily requires in the head of every government extra- 
ordinary powers, which should be resorted to only whenever the 
emergency arises and this case being thus provided for, the King 
has no authority under the Charter to issue regulations or ordon- 
nances, except as the chief executive magistrate, in providing for the 
due administration of the law. It is obvious that in performing this 
office, he has no power to make a new law; his business is only to 
carry the law already made by the legislature, or laid down by the 
Charter, into effect. Yet, since the Restoration, the ministers have 
confounded all distinctions between ordonnances and laws; and when- 
ever they have found it more convenient, they have had recourse to 
the former, in preference to the latter. There is no subject whatever 
upon which, according to their doctrine and practice, the King may 
not issue an ordonnance ; and hence we have seen him, not long since, 
prescribing, by his own authority, a plan of education for the whole 
kingdom. Any person who reads the Moniteur may see in it, even 
while the Chambers are sitting, ordonnances upon the most im- 
portant concerns of the country; and these, too, be it remembered, 
not subject to registration, and consequently not liable to be re- 
monstrated against, as was the case previous to the French Revo- 
lution. ‘This is a shocking usurpation of the functions of the legis- 
Jature; and unless it be resisted and destroyed, the Chambers might 
as well at once shut up their doors. 

In the 13th article of the Charter it is declared that the ministers 
are * responsible ;” but there are no legal means provided by which 
this responsibility may be enforced, except in the two cases of high 
treason and peculation. In these cases, the Chamber of Deputies 
is authorised, by the 55th and 56th articles of the Charter, to im- 
peach the ministers before the Chamber of Peers, who alone can 
judge them; but for any misdeeds short of these high crimes, no 
authority, competent to accuse, or at least to try, the ministers, exists 
under the Charter; and the consequence is, that unless they are 
guilty of high treason or peculation, they are actually free from 
legal responsibility. Further, it is provided by article 114. of the 
Penal Code, that every functionary who can show that he has acted 
under the direction of his superior shall be exempted from punish- 
ment: the result of which is, that no officer of the state is responsible 
to the public, unless he be guilty of the two crimes already specified, 
or has acted without sufficient authority from those above him. This 
is a state of things so absurd and dangerous, that it could not con- 
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tinue a moment if the people of France would bestir themselves a 
little for the preservation of their rights. 

The author devotes two chapters to the organisation of the two 
Chambers, and offers several sensible suggestions respecting them, 
which are well deserving of the attention of his countrymen. It 
is, we think, an extremely objectionable qualification for a deputy, 
that he must be at least forty years of age before he .can enter the 
Chamber. It is a period a great deal too late in life to commence 
a public career. A statesman should have all bis principles settled 
in his mind before that age; and he never can look upon them as 
settled, or matured to any satisfactory degree, until they shall have 
undergone the severe ordeal of repeated public discussions. It is 
scarcely possible for a deputy, under the present system, ever to 
arrive at any thing like that facility of speech, that readiness of 
attack and reply, which give so much animation to our parliament- 
ary debates. Hence the members of both Chambers in France are 
obliged to have recourse to written speeches, than which nothing 
can be more fatiguing, or more incompatible with the objects of 
legislative deliberation. How often does it happen that in our Par- 
liament a member will qualify his assertions, and even. distrust 
opinions which he had before entertained, in consequence of the 
arguments that may have been urged, or the information that may 
have been afforded, by a preceding speaker. But if all came to the 
House with their opinions stated at full length in writing, they would, 
as the French deputies uniformly do, adhere to them to the very 
letter, sooner than give up their right of reading them through from 
the beginning to the end. Such discourses lead to any thing but 
practical utility. ‘They are generally long, laboured as to the style, 
and occupied more with theories and general reflections than with 
real matters of business. It must be owned, that in this respect, 
and in every thing relating to the order of their proceedings, the 
two Chambers of France are a century at least behind the Parlia- 
ment of England. 

The right of election forms the subject of the sixth chapter. The 
admission to this franchise is granted by the Charter to every French- 
man enjoying his civil and political rights, who pays 300 francs a-year 
in direct taxes, and has possessed his property, or exercised an in- 
dustrious profession, a full year. He must, moreover, be thirty 
years of age. These conditions are the only ones required by the 
Charter ; yet the elective franchise is practically very much restricted 
in France. The law of the 5th of February, 1817, authorised all 
the electors of each department to assemble in one electoral college; 
the law of the 29th of June, 1820, distributed them again into dis- 
trict colleges, where all the electors were assembled, and into depart- 
mental colleges, composed of those who paid the greatest proportion 
of taxes, and consisting of a number equal to one-fourth of the whole 
of the electors of all the districts in each department. Those who 
paid the highest taxes voted twice; first, in their district college, 
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and next in the college of the department — an exorbitant privilege, 
that seems directly opposed to the spirit of the Charter. But this is 
not the only evil of the system. As the electoral colleges are at pre- 
sent constituted, they are to such an extent under the control of 
the Minister, that the Chamber of Deputies is any thing but an 
assembly representing the people of France. M. Duvergier de 
Hauranne points out ‘all the defects of the electoral body with his 

usual moderation and perspicuity, and exhibits, in their proper 
colours, the scandalous means which were resorted to at the last 
election by the Ministers and their agents, in order to secure the 
return of deputies of their own party. The simple fact, that in a 
population of thirty millions there are only eighty thousand electors, 
and that the Ministers have at least seven hundred thousand ap- 
pointments of various descriptions under their control, must be suffi- 
cient to convince the most incredulous that in France a general 
election is a mere farce. 

The author treats in the seventh chapter of ‘ Centralisation,’ 
by which he means the prevalence of a system which places the 
destinies of vast numbers of Frenchmen in the hands of government, 
and, in a great measure, destroys the independence of the pro- 
fessions. This arises from the existence of several laws, which pre- 
vent certain professions and trades from being exercised without the 
King’s license. A baker, for instance, cannot open a shop without 
permission from the mayor, and even a reading room cannot be 
established without authority from the police. ‘This system extends 
to notaries, money-brokers, printers, booksellers, and to all the 
principal professions, directly or indirectly. It is one of the remains 
of the imperial system; and until it be done away altogether, it is 
in vain to think that Frenchmen can be free. 

This is a subject calling particularly for legislative enquiry; but, 
as the author remarks, a committee of enquiry, though of every- 
day occurrence in the British Parliament, is unknown to the legis- 
lature of France. He devotes the eighth chapter to this defect in 
the practice of the Chambers, and clearly shows, that such com- 
mittees are not only conformable to the principles of the constitu- 
tion, but absolutely necessary in order to enable the Chambers to 
fulfil some of their highest functions. 

The ninth chapter treats of the legal guarantees which exist in 
the Chambers, and in the tribunals, for the people against the 
abuses of power; but such is the general insensibility to lawless and 
oppressive acts, that although these guarantees may be appealed to 
they are never even thought of by the mass of Frenchmen. The 
right of petition (which forms the subject of the tenth chapter) is 
also productive of very little effect in France,.in consequence of 
the manner in which it is exercised. Petitions instead of being 
entrusted to’a member, as with us, are sent directly to the Presi- 
dent of either Chamber, ave announced by one of the Secretaries 
without the least indication of their purport, and then referred, as a 
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matter of course, to a standing committee which registers them, and 
is bound to report upon them once a week according to the order 
of their registration. The consequence of this is, that the wishes 
of the petitioners are tardily made known, and sometimes not made 
known at all to the Chambers; for at the end of the session it often 
happens that a great number of petitions remain without its coming 
to their turn to be reported. As to the petitions that are brought 
under the notice of the Chambers, they receive but a very small 
portion of the attention which is due to them; and from the manner 
m which they are generally disposed of, it would appear that the 
Chambers are desirous of limiting and discountenancing the right 
of petition as much as possible. ‘The observations of our author 
on this subject are forcible and happy, and he deserves great com- 
mendation for the manly principles which he endeavours to inculcate 
upon it. 

The succeeding chapters to the fifteenth inclusively treat of the 
clergy, the religious congregations, the Jesuits, education, and the 
distinctions between the civil and the ecclesiastical authorities. 
They are well written, and derive considerable importance from 
their connection with discussions that are at this moment pending 
in France, and likely to occupy public attention there for some 
time. The length to which we have already extended our analysis 
prevents us from doing more than referring the reader generally to 
them, as well as to the five remaining chapters, in which the judicial 
system, the functions of the council of state, the interpretation of 
the laws, the organisation of the depariments and the municipal- 
ities, and the prerogatives of the King under the Charter, are 
discussed in detail, and a great mass of practical information is 
collected, such as we have not seen in any other modern French 
publication. Upon the whole, the volume may be considered as a 
commentary upon the constitution of France; and as its object is to 
promote the cause of national freedom, we doubt not that it will be 


received in this country with all the favour which it so well 
deserves. 





Art. VIII. Archives des Découvertes et des Inventions Nouvelles, faites 
dans les Sciences, les Arts, et les Manufactures, tant en France que dans 


les Pays étrangers, pendant l Année, 1825. 8vo. pp. 579. 10s. 6d. 
Paris, 1826. Treuttel and Wurtz, London. 


Our of the numerous forms of scientific journals with which we 
are acquainted, this is one of the most convenient, as it is the most 
comprehensive. It is no small advantage to find the labours and 
discoveries of a considerable period (of a whole year, as it is here 
somewhat inaccurately professed,) comprised within one volume, and 
it is still more convenient to find the facts classed, as is here 
done, according to the sciences or heads under which they naturally 
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rank. In our own monthly and quarterly publications, we are 
presented generally with a crowded and slovenly appendix, without 
arrangement, where the facts are seldom more than mere notices, 
and where, while the half makes no impression, the brevity and care- 
lessness of the details render the greater part useless. If, in the 
present volume, the limited space compels many of the abstracts to 
be similarly brief, there is at any rate a reference to the originals, 
for the satisfaction of those who may desire to plunge deeper into 
the particular subject ; while, in general, the abstracts are in them- 
selves satisfactory ; to all those at least whose previous information 
enables them to read with advantage. If, as we just remarked, the 
promise of the title-page is not rigidly kept, inasmuch as many of 
the abstracts appertain to dates anterior to 1825, this is not a subject 
for complaint, as the editors have thus comprised some valuable 
facts, which a too rigid adherence to their declaration would have 
compelled them to omit. On the whole, we must bestow on it 
our approbation; and we should not be displeased to see a similar 
work established among ourselves.” 

The first division comprises Geology, but in truth most of this 
portion of the work is worthless, either from native inherent dul- 
ness, or from culpable brevity of abridgment. In the department 
of Zoology we find nothing that we can well extract for our 
general readers, what occurs being either technical or tedious. ‘The 
account of a wild man found in Bohemia may, perhaps, lead others 
to suspect what many have suspected before,—that of all the odious 
and hopeless brutes in the creation, the Yahoo, pure, animal man, 
is the worst. What trouble it has required to make him what he 
is, in such places as the House of Commons, let philosophers 
tell; and what more trouble it may cost to make him better than he 
is even there, still remains to be seen. 

We must pass by the head of Botany for the same reasons, that it 
contains nothing of general interest. ‘This, by-the-bye, happens to 
be an unfortunate truth, in general, as to ‘ the lovely science ;” so 
successful have its cultivators been in forgetting, or affecting to de- 
spise, all that is so eminently calculated to render it what nature has 
done, one of the most attractive, assuredly the most obviously en- 
gaging, branches of natural history. Catalogue and classification, 
genera regenerated, trifling and disputation, names which even 


. . >) . . . 
Mithridates could not remember or assign, of such, and such, is 





* While this sheet was passing through the press, a copy was placed 
in our hands of the prospectus of such a work. It is to be called 
‘¢ The Metropolitan Annual Encyclopedia,” its object being “ to col- 
lect the scattered materials of intellectual labour and genius, and to 
exhibit every year, in alphabetical order, whatever may have been 
added to the circle of human knowledge during that period.” In other 
words, it will form an annual supplement to all the Encyclopedias al- 
ready in existence. A work which certainly has been long wanted, and, 
if well executed, can hardly fail of success. 
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botany. Thus must it be, and thus must all natural history be, when 
itis the resort of all the triflers, the resource, the ladder of fame 
to all those whose capacity might be contained in the corolla of a 
Forget-me-not, or sheltered under the scale of an Earwig’s wing, 
and who, had they not found this happy resource, would have be- 
come collectors of franks, autographs, visiting cards, and turnpike- 
tickets. 

In Mineralogy, there is somewhat more of solidity, —a bullion 
compared to the paper-currency of the preceding department; and 
yet, here too, the same sort of personages are intruding, and over- 
whelming plain innocent men, with seconds, and degrees, and 
angles, and other such trifling; and coining hard names from de- 
nominations unspeakably Gothic, that each may confer the crown 
of lithic immortality gn him whom he delighteth to honour. Why 
will such people not be content with brick-bats, and brass farthings, 
and epitaphs, and with columns in ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine ? 
But let us note one or two of the most interesting matters recorded 
here. | 

Suif de Montagne. This curious mineral was discovered in 1736, 
it is said, in I*inland, and again in one of the lakes of Sweden, by 
Mr. Hermstadt. If ** M. le Professeur Jameson” has found an 
* suif” in Scotland, it has probably becn a piece ef a tallow candle, 
— possibly adipocire, as it is not unlikely to be the fact as to this 
Finland mineral. ‘The editors have no* noticed, or not known, an 
indisputable, and not less singular mineral of this character, disco- 
vered some time since in the centre of iron-stone in South Wales, 
yet much more resembling spermaceti than tallow. ‘ How it got 
there” is a matter still remaining for mincralogists to settle. 

The formation of crystallised oxyde of copper on a vessel of that 
metal which had been exposed to the fire of a burning house is an 
interesting confirmation of some similar facts discovered in Pompeii ; 
and, coupled with other arguments and facts, which we have not 
room to detail, goes far to prove the real origin in heat of these 
metallic minerals at least, and of many more which occupy mineral 
veins. ‘To some new minerals here noticed we do not yet attach a 
vast deal of faith; and as to Dr. Brewster and his Withamite we 
really are very particularly suspicious. 

In the first article of the “ Sciences Physiques,” the speculations 
of M. Savart leave the question of the human voice in the same 
state exactly as it has remained since the creation of the Pomum 
Adami of Adam himself. How long further will it be that the 
science of acoustics shall be satisfied with words instead of ideas? 
Will philosophy never take this interesting subject in hand, and ex- 
amine it by the only road of real science, by careful experiments, 
and a rigid mathematical analysis? The bottom is not sound : there 
is no foundation; and without this it is in vain that even Euler la- 
bours. The sound of an organ-pipe is said to be produced by the 
vibrations of a definite column of air. Who knows this to be a fact, 
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who knows how sound is either produced or communicated? By 
the undulations of the air it is communicated, as it is produced by 
its vibrations. ‘Thus say acoustics; forgetting to answer why it is 
communicated faster, better, stronger, by water and wood, and iron 
and stone, by bodies that do not undulate. It is produced by the 
vibrations of a column of air, in a pipe of definite length. What 
does this explain ? Will it explain the scale of the flute or hautboy, 
or of any other perforated pipe ? Will it explain the differences of 
tone produced by different mouth-pieces, the very foundation of all 
wind music? Will it explain the tuning of a diapason-pipe, by al- 
tering the issuing orifice; of a flute-pipe, by altering the cheeks ; 
of a reed-pipe, by changing the length and number of vibrations 
of the reed? Will any system of acoustics explain the sound of 
a violin, the effect of a sound box, of a bridge, of even a sound 
post; will they even give us a true and an intelligible theory of the 
Jew’s harp? No; and till philosophers shall seriously turn their 
attention to this most disgracefully neglected department of physical 
science, till the tide of fashion, which has so long set upon astro- 
nomy, which is now setting on chemistry and magnetism, shall turn 
in this direction, that and much more, matter for a treatise De [gno- 
rantia in Sound under all its modes and causes, will remain what it 
now is; — darkness, words, philosophy fit fer the age of Aristo- 
telism and talk. 

M. Legmuth’s experiment on the compression of sulphur opens 
a valuable hint as to a wide field, likely to be attended by interest- 
ing results. ‘The general question is a highly important one, since 
it involves the probable nature of the interior and deeper parts of 
the earth. ‘That water in any state can exist at great depths has 
been questioned, and with reason; but the whole is an untried re- 
gion of investigation. 

The remarks of M. Cheuvreusse on charcoal are important; but 
he must not be allowed to claim as his own discovery, even as it 
relates to the application of this substance to gunpowder, a train of 
facts long since investigated and explained by the chemist of the 
Ordnance in our own country. Nor, should we judge by the ab- 
stract before us, does he appear very clear in his subject; and as 
little does he seem to have attended to the vhilosophy of it, or to 
some parallel questions as to plumbago, of great value as they relate 
to the uses of this substance. ‘To state the general fact in a popu- 
lar form, it appears, that in proportion to the heat to which char- 
coal becomes exposed, it loses in combustibility, or rather in the 
power of rapid combustion ; while it acquires a degree of hardness 
which seems to bring it near to the condition of diamond, since 
it thus becomes capable of scratching glass. The philosopher 
to whom we allude, Dr. Macculloch, has for these reasons con- 
demned the use of retorts in charring wood for the powder-manu- 
factories, as in these it is always in danger of being overheated ; 
though we do not know whether his recommendation in favour of 
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the common mode, or of far more care in heating the retorts, has 
been adopted or not. 

The editors, under the head of Hygrometers, were bound to no- 
tice Mr. Daniell’s invention, which they appear to have overlooked ; 
and though we did not say so before, we must here remark, that 
there are many omissions of discoveries that ought to have here 
found a place, considering that they have noticed others of far anterior 
dates. We might almost suspect that they are not intimately ac- 
quainted with our periodical works and Transactions; as we will not 
imagine that any national feeling has induced them to give us a lower 
place in the scale of scientific industry and discovery than we deserve. 
Thus also, when it is mentioned that a cray-fish may be stupified or 
paralysed by pressure on the back, it was the duty of the editors to 
notice a paper in the Quarterly Journal, explaining, for the first 
time, the singular process by which this class of animals disengages 
its claws by a voluntary effort. And, similarly, they have passed 
over without notice the discoveries of the same writer as to the 
naturalisation of marine fishes in fresh water, though equally new and 
important, and falling also rigidly within the professed dates of their 
compilation. ‘There are many more such omissions, but we shall 
be content with noting these as a hint to the editors, should our 
Review meet their eyes before the appearance of the next volume. 

If the effects of the Paragrele are really what are here stated, it 
forms a most important agricultural discovery for those southern 
countries, in which whole crops are sometimes destroyed in a few 
hours by hail-storms; though, to our more fortunate country in 
this respect, of no practical value. ‘This is the application of sim- 
ple but numerous conductors made of straw-ropes attached to 
poles ; and it does really appear, that by altering the electrical con- 
dition of the clouds, they prevent the formation of hail; having in 
one instance converted that, within the exact range of their action, 
into snow, and in others causing the clouds to pass on or disperse. 

We find nothing else very important in this division. In that of 
Chemistry, a long paper from Berzelius, on the fluoric acid, does not 
admit of abridgment, and the same may be said of a notice on 
uranium from Arfvedson. ‘The remarks of Colin on fermentation 
add nothing to our still imperfect knowledge of this obscure sub- 
ject, and we do not derive much more from those of Doebereiner 
and Schweigger on the same process. M. Braconnot’s new acid is 
but one of a catalogue which we have no doubt will be widely ex- 
tended whenever chemists shall choose to bestow their time on such 
ungrateful subjects. , 

‘To pass over some less interesting matters, we must notice the 
experiments of Marcet on the action of poisons on vegetables, to 
which we attach more importance than our contemporaries appear 
to have done. ‘To us, this proves, in the first place, that vegetables 
possess a nervous system, and, consequently, that they are susceptl- 
ble of pleasure and pain; since one or other, or both, of these, are 
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implied in sensation. We do not, however, mean that this, to some, 
startling assertion, is established by the facts in question alone; yet 
we think that it can be proved by an induction from this and other 
phenomena, so rigid, that we do not see how it can be evaded. 

M. Brandes furnishes a notice on what are called the Vegetable 
Alkalies, the importance of which is now but beginning to be known. 
We wish that chemists would agree to appropriate a distinct name 
to these essential salts of vegetables, as the present term is inconve- 
nient and unsatisfactory. It is singular, that modern chemistry, 
following the legitimate road of experiment, should have confirmed 
the anticipations, if we may so call them, of the ancient chemists on 
this subject ; proving that every vegetable of marked properties does 
really owe its virtue to a single and specific ingredient, to an 
essential salt. If any of our non-chemical readers desire to see an 
essential salt, without trouble, they may find one prepared to their 
hands, very often at least, in the fissure, or between the cotyledons 
of a ‘Tonquin bean, — a brilliant white crystal. 

The remarks of M. Pelletan, on the poisonous qualities of the 
essential oil of the potatoe, which is procured or formed during the 
process of distilling spirit from that root, are important to those who 
use it for that purpose, or rather to the consumers. We are in 
want of parallel experiments on those which similarly belong to 
brandy, rum, and the other spirits in common use ; being convinced 
that the quality, of some of those at least, is poisonous or injurious ; 
and that it is one cause of the sufferings of professed spirit-drinkers, 
in whose breath the effects of brandy and rum, at least, become, 
after a time, abundantly sensible. 

Under Electricity and Galvanism, the two first papers are too long 
and too technical for abridgment. As to the method of preserving 
the copper of ships by the application of iron, a discovery, as it is 
called, of Sir H. Davy’s, it is remarked, very justly, that it is not a 
discovery, but merely the application of a common principle, long 
acted on. It is Proust who has such merit as attaches to this dis- 
covery ; since it was he who first ascertained and explained, that as 
long as any portion of tin, however small, remained on a copper 
vessel, the copper was not acted on: while the practice has been 
long in use among the scarlet dyers, who, by placing a piece of tin 
merely into an ordinary kettle, gain their ends as effectually as if 
the whole vessel had been made of tin. ‘The remainder of this di- 
vision presents only detached facts, which, in the present unsettled 
state of magnetic science, do not admit of a satisfactory analysis. 

In the department of Optics, there is an attempt made, by M. 
Roget, to explain a phenomenon proposed as a difficulty in Brande’s 
Journal some years ago. In the first place, the solution is not the 
true one; or rather it is false in the second place, while the facts 
themselves are not correctly stated. ‘The wheel does not require a 
‘* movement of translation combined with one of rotation ;” for the 
curvature of the spokes takes place equally, if the wheel be caused 
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to revolve, without change of horizontal situation, behind the bars. 
M. Roget must try again; but we do not know why an explanation 
which is not a solution was admitted into our Philosophical Trans- 
actions. ‘The remainder of the department of optics is meagre: 
and that of Meteorology contains nothing but records of occur- 
rences of this nature, more or less remarkable. 

In Medicine, M. Formey supplies an article which professes to 
be useful to medical persons, to military surgeons in particular, by 
enabling them to detect fictitious diseases through the pulse. We 
doubt: but more in as far as the test is positive, rather than nega- 
tive. There is nothing so common as a febrile state, which renders 
the patient utterly incapable of exertion, without the slightest indi- 
cation through the pulse; and this, in the army, is extremely com- 
mon, because it occurs in those who have suffered severely from 
marsh fevers, and the intermittents of hot climates. We know that 
much cruelty is thus occasionally exercised in regiments. As to the 
simulation of disease, it is quite easy, by attention and practice, to 
acquire a command over the heart, and the pulse of course; and 
though this is not generally known to skulkers in the army and 
navy, they are not quite so ignorant of it as is supposed. The 
truth is, that if a soldier has perseverance and ingenuity, he can foil 
any medical man. Acupuncture occupies four paragraphs; yet 
not much light is thrown on the action in this still mysterious pro- 
cess. We need not abridge them; but we lay no stress on the 
galvanic theory, as the results take place equally where no apparent 
action of this nature is found on the needle. A proposal from M. 
Serres, to prevent the formation of scars from the small-pox, by the 
use of lunar caustic, would have been more valuable thirty years 
ago than it is likely to be at present. If the acetate of ammonia 
in small doses does really cure the effects of drinking, or remove 
drunkenness, it is among the “ secrets worth knowing.” We have 
had no opportunity of trying it. 

M. Desportes supplies an article on the inflammation of the 
spinal marrow. We are incredulous; and suspect that he has 
mistaken his pathology. At least the disease that we do know 
would be very improperly designated by this term; and chiefly be- 
cause it would lead to an injurious trode of treatment. That dis- 
ease is analogous to the sciatica: it is the same affection of the 
greatest of nerves, whatever that be. Rare it certainly is, though 
we have seen it. On the treatment we cannot here enter; but we 
are sure that the serious injury or destruction of the patient would 
follow any attempt to treat it as an active inflammation. ‘The whole 
subject of the affections of the nerves is a crying disgrace to the pre- 
sent state of medicine; and there is none that requires so much to be 
reviewed, to be absolutely built up from the very foundation. But 
this will not be done by the medical armies of the day; who, for 
ever employed in writing books upon books, are but transcribing 
their predecessors, or filling the world with nonsensical theories. 
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M. Moreau de Jonnés sets forth to prove that the yellow fever of 
Saint Augustin was an imported disease. It is an important paper ; 
but we have no room to extract it, or to state the question as it de- 
serves. 

An article from the same pen, on the cholera, equally claims. at- 
tention, as, indeed, do many other articles in this division, which is 
a very long and crowded one. We may add one testimony respect- 
ing the value of lettuce-opium as a soporific. Narcotics and sopor- 
ifics are very different things, though medical men seem to have 
paid little attention to the distinction ; and as to opium itself, we 
much doubt whether it possesses any soporific virtue, otherwise than 
as it may remove an irritation preventing sleep. But we do believe 
that the juice of lettuce is a real soporific, and are somewhat sur- 
prised that it should, even yet, be so little known, that it is seldom 
to be procured in London. 

In the division Astronomy there is not much that admits of 
abridgment. As to Professor Leslie’s theory of the light of the 
moon we do not attach much value to it. Did we judge by our 
eye alone, we should rather attribute the light which it reflects to 
snow, which we can almost fancy we distinguish; brighter, as 
might be expected, on the loftiest mountains. ‘This implies an 
atnosphere, of course, the non-existence of which is by no means 
proved; while its limited extent would account for the permanence 
of the cold and its consequences, notwithstanding exposure to the 
sun. ‘The argument derived from the nature of the moon’s rays as 
to polarisation is not sufficient to establish the Professor’s theory 
of phosphorescence ; nor are the others, to our thinking, of much 
value. 

There are many notices, of moderate or trifling importance, 
relating to the fine arts, as well as to the mechanical ones. Many 
of them are transcripts from our own periodical works, and they 
comprise the usual proportion of useless or idle inventions, and of 
rediscovered discoveries. ‘The Highland Society, among others, 
has here indicated the profundity of its knowledge by announcing 
the common pedometer as a new and valuable invention. Mr. Pal- 
mer’s new railway appears to be the most important and original 
invention which the editors have borrowed from us in this depart- 
ment. Mr. Cecil’s engine seems to promisea failure. ‘The foreign 
gentleman, Mr. Har tmann, who has invented a new saddle contain- 
ing a clock, deserved a place with the cork-screw-philosopher in the 
Rake’s Pr ogress: a portable kitchen would have been of more use, 
particularly for a Tartar regiment. We find that our neighbours 
are nearly as fertile as our elves in useless or impracticable inven- 
tions, among some trifling improvements. 

We doubted before that the editors were men of science, and we 
doubt it still more when we find them assigning to Mr. Faraday 
the invention of chlore, or rather its application to the purposes of 
fumigation, for the destruction of the miasmata at Milbank. 
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Why ! it is nearly thirty years since this process was proposed and 
used by their own countryman, Berthollet, and it has been in use, 
both in hospitals and in private practice, in numerous hands, for 
more than twenty years. Mr. Faraday might as well claim the 
invention of bread. As to Milbank Penitentiary, that learned 
personage might equally lope to cure the Pontine marshes by fumi- 
gations of chlore. The “ miasma” is not within the building, but 
in the surrounding atmosphere; and if this was not proved dur- 
ing the investigation, however those who did not choose to see it 
might shut their eyes to the evidence, we do not well know what can 
be proved on such a subject. We do not say that the building 
ought to be abandoned or pulled down, considering the money it 
has cost; but the land around it must be altered in some way, or the 
maismata will remain, in spite cf all the fumigations that ever were 
invented. 

We do not attach much value to Colonel Evain’s scheme for 
cutting and perforating iron by means of sulphur. The fact itself 
is sufficiently vulgar and notorious; but there is nothing of this 
nature wanted that could not be executed in even less time by the 
ordinary methods, and without the hazard, the certainty we may 
say, of deteriorating a portion of the iron at the edges of the parts 
thus converted into sulphuret. 

If we may judge by the praise bestowed on a cast-iron table, for 
the purpose of running looking-glasses on, made by M. Thiebault, 
the French are much behind us in iron-casting; as, indeed, we 
know full well already to be the fact. Still, with the usual persever- 
ance in commercial folly from which we, here, are but now for the 
first time attempting to free ourselves, France still perseveres, not 
only in this detail, but in every branch of the iron manufactory, in 
paying a double price for every thing, even for bad articles of this 
metal, and in misdirecting that industry which might be so much 
more usefully and profitably employed in many other ways. 

Though every thing in this work is not so new as we should infer 
from the nature of the title-page, it is, however, justice to say, that 
what is not new is often useful. Thus it is, in fact, in many parts, 
a kind of receipt-book, or a collection of processes and inventions, 
which must otherwise have been sought through numerous volumes. 
And yet, here also, it displays a species of defect; because these 
very matters are selected with a good deal of caprice, and there is, 
consequently, much omitted which might advantageously have found 
a place, and which, indeed, it was incumbent on the editors to add, 
if this formed a part of their plan. Let us hope that the next 
volume will be better redigé ; but, in the mean time, we may notice 
a few of these useful paragraphs. 

Such are all those which relate to iron and steel, with little ex- 
ception, including the mode of softening, and again hardening, 
steel plates for engraving; that of cementing cast-iron so as to ren- 
der it malleable; and other analogous inventions. Thus, though 
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old enough by almost a century to have been excluded from the 
plan, is the method of making files a paper of importance. In 
this department, also, we have the composition of the cement used 
for fabricating mill-stones in Greece, a compound of plaster and 
rosin; the mode of making paper from straw ; that of sizing paper ; 
and many more, for which we would recommend the work itself 
to be consulted. 

A method given for preserving water on board of ships does, 
however, deserve a word or two, because of the continued igno- 
rance, or obstinacy, or both, which have so long been displayed on 
this important subject. M. Varfusée’s plan is to cover the interior 
of the futailles with a varnish or cement, composed of oil, rosin, 
and brick-dust ; but the passage is so obscurely expressed, that we 
cannot ascertain whether these futazlles are made of wood or iron, 
since the virtues of the cement, as protecting iron, are discussed in 
it. If to be applied to wood, we doubt very much whether this 
cement would exclude long the access of the water to it, in which 
case it would be useless; and as to iron vessels or tanks, it is super- 
fluous, since the action of water on iron is trifling in this case, and 
is at least in no way injurious to the quality of the water itself. 
Were cast iron sufficiently tenacious to be hazarded for water tanks, 
the rusting of them would be totally unworthy of consideration. 
The circumstance, however, which we are chiefly desirous to remark, 
is the ignorance as to the real cause of the spoiling of water, which 
still prevails, not merely among naval men, but among those whom 
even the slenderest acquaintance with chemistry ought to enlighten. 
It is not the water, in any case, that corrupts and decomposes, 
scarcely at least in any case of ordinary water, but the wood of the 
casks. ‘This isthe real putrefaction. It is nearly thirty years since 
this was first demonstrated, and since that very expedient was 
recommended which was resisted for nearly twenty, and which at 
last found its way into the navy in the shape of iron tanks, we 
know not well how. It offers one proof, out of many, of that com- 
bination of ignorance, or neglect, and obstinacy, which are too fre- 
quently to be found in our public departments. Lut to pass by 
this, let us remark, that the self-purification of ‘Thames water, or of 
any water, by putrefaction, is a vulgar error: it is nothing more 
than that all the soluble parts of the wood of the cask have been 
extracted, when, in consequence of the disengagement of the car- 
buretted hydrogen and the deposition of the solid matters, the 
water reverts to its original state; and thus, in an analogous way, 
the reputed virtues of Bristol water would be found in any water 
which should be bottled in the same manner. It is the vessel, not 
the water, which is the seat of the virtue. | 

To return to our receipts. There is one for porcelain by M. 
Desprez. It is of little moment as to the philosophy of this beau- 
tiful art, since it is purely empirical, and can be practised only by 
those who possess the native earths in question. We are yet in- 
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want of principles on this subject; of a set of compositions which 
will produce good porcelain in an country, founded on an accu- 
rate knowledge, and by means of an easy analysis of the earths, 
wherever they occur, that are necessary to its composition. As yet, 
little has been even attempted on this subject; though it is, in truth, 
said to be an abundantly easy problem. 

Moveable razor-blades form an invention rather ancient among 
ourselves; and we suppose M. Charles has borrowed from us, en 
revanche of the numerous French inventions which our patent- 
hunters are so active in appropriating out of the public journals, 
while the Attorney-General is, without much difficulty, satisfied that 
they are “the communications of a learned foreigner residing 
abroad.” 

A propos to this subject of patents, since we believe that there 
is nothing to prevent us from giving our opinion, as well as the 
Attorney-General. If, among a host of laws, there are many re- 
quiring alterations corresponding to the altered state of society and 
knowledge, there are not a great number that more imperiously 
demand revision than the patent-right Act. It is not now merely 
nugatory, but worse than nugatory; since it secures nothing, while 
it is the cause, in the first instance, of an expense which is most 
serious, and not seldom prohibitory, and while the ulterior results 
are law-suits, and perhaps ruin; in the best cases, the defeating of 
the very object which is professed to be attained, — the security and 
the reward of the ingenious. It is not for us, here, to propose the 
obvious alterations or reformations required: it would be no very 
difficult task to render such a law what common sense as well as 
justice tell us it ought to be, and what the original legislators doubt- 
less intended, however completely their objects have been defeated. 





Art. IX. Briefe aus Sizilien von Justus Tommasini. 1 Vol, 12mo. 
Berlin und Stettin. 1825. Treuttel and Wurtz, London. 


Mr. ToMMASINI, as we may collect from the volume before us, 
entered Italy on foot just at the commencement of winter, in what 
he says not; but on the 22d of April, 1822, we find him at 

aples, preparing, with two other Germans with whom he got 
acquainted at Rome, to go on board the royal packet Il Leone, 
bound for Palermo. The regulations in this vessel he thinks, and 
with reason, extremely inconvenient for persons of the middle class, 
to which he belonged. The fare in the cabin is 27 Neapolitan 
ducats, for which each person has a separate little cabin, and a 
good breakfast and dinner at the common table; passengers of an 
inferior class pay four ducats, and have merely a place to lie m, 
in the corridor, or upper part of the hold: they are obliged to 
bring cold victuals with them, for they can neither for love or 
money get any cooking done on board. 
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The packet was a three-masted vessel, with eight pieces of 
cannon: all the cabins were taken, the hold erammed full, and the 
decks not empty. The principal passengers were a Sicilian Prin- 
cipessa and Principe, a Marchese, the chief of the police in Palermo, 
a pretty young woman with a child, an immensely fat woman, some 
Austrian officers, and several English, ‘ of whom there is never a 
scarcity in Italy, presented their nothing-saying countenances, and 
wearied the ear with the horrible tones of their odious language.’ 
On the deck was quartered a party of Austrian Chasseurs, and the 
hold was filled with men, women, and children, who kept up such 
a continual talking, bawling, and crying, that ‘one might think 
the second circle of hell was beneath.’ 

Calms and unfavourable winds kept them at sea till the fourth 
day, when, after undergoing the usual examination from the Board 
of Health and the police, they got on shore, and settled them- 
selves to their satisfaction at The Prince of Wallis’s Hotel, kept by 
Master Page. 


The first impression of Palermo on our traveller was very advan- 
tageous: the character of the country, the mode of building, the 
manner of living of the inhabitants quite different from those of 
Italy, and every thing bearing a more southern aspect, and com- 
bining to convince him that he was in another region, and among 
another people. The following description of a day in Palermo is 
not without interest. We have, however, abridged it very much. 


‘ Early in the morning, before sunrise, you step out on the balcony, 
and look down the street of Toledo, All is still, except here and there 
a porter or labourer who is getting ready for his day’s work, and occa- 
sionally a door opens on some balcony, and a female steps out in the 
greatest negligé to breathe a little of the cool morning air. 

‘ Matins now sound. Old women from custom, and young ones not 
to lose the opportunity of a rendezvous, go to mass with a white 
veil on their head; and if you wish to make agreeable acquaintances 
throw your tabarro about you and go to mass also, and fear not the grim 
faces of some old duennas, for it is no difficult matter to make them 
shut not one but both eyes. 

‘ It is now broad day-light. The goatherds come with their flocks 
into the town. Latte friseu! Chi vuol buon latte di crapa (capra)? A 
maid in her shift and petticoat comes out at the street-door with a 
vessel ; the goatherd sets it under one of the goats, and milks her into 
it, taking good care to raise a sufficient froth on the milk to make the 
quantity appear the greater. Those who live on the fourth and fifth 

oors, to save themselves the trouble of going down to the street, let 
down the milk-vessel, with the money in it, in a little basket by a 
cord from the balcony, and when it is filled draw it up carefully in the 
Same way. 

‘ Country people, both men and women, now drive in asses, each 
laden with two large panniers full of vegetables. Carote, carote! Oh 
che belle carote! Lattuca! bella, bella lattuca! &c. Then comes a gar- 
dener with his loaded ass, crying, Muluni di Tavola! Puma d’amuri ! 
These all drive for some time up and down the street, and then take 
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their post in the little root-market, or in the street itself, and endeavour 
by incessant bawling, to attract customers. 

‘ The coffee-houses are now all open, seats are placed before the 
doors for those who wish to drink their coffee in the open air, and water 
is sprinkled on the street to create a coolness, agreeable even in the 
morning. Without any distinction, the Marchese, the Colonello, the 
Abbate, and the Facchino, sit down side by side, and takes his cup of 
coffee, for which he pays four or five grani. The rest of the shops now 
gradually open, and the street fills. 

‘ You now come down to take a walk, but instantly the driver of a 
Jfiacre, who is on his stand near the Toledo, and lying in ambush for a 
fare like a spider for a fly, espying a well-dressed person on foot, whips 
his horses and is by your side in an instant ; a ragged boy or the driver 
himself opens the door, and asks Signore, Signore dove vuol andare? 
Meantime another is at your other side with a similar invitation. You 
protest against all coaching, and beg to be let proceed quietly on foot, 
when another drives up and gets right in front of you. You get now 
vexed, and endeavour to play the fellow a trick, so you step into the 
carriage, intending to step out at the other side, when the boy claps 
too the door, the coachman whips his horses, and away you are whirled 
and driven up and down the Toledo, the driver all the time, proud of 
having caught a prize, shouting lustily, Luogo! Luogo! Badino pure. 

‘ Brokers of different kinds now expose their wares, and the beggars 
appear and besiege the coffee-houses. The water-sellers set up their 
showy booths, provided with glasses, bottles of Geneva and citron- 
juice, citrons and water-melons, and the acquajuolo bawls, without 
ceasing, Acqua Signori! Acqua frisca! Chi beve acqua con limuni? 

‘ The sun now is on the street. The awnings are let down before 
the coffee-houses and warehouses, merchants, brokers, and ship-cap- 
tains sit under them and transact their business. People collect at the 
lottery-offices to buy or enquire the fate of numbers. Others haunt 
the offices of the notaries, state their cases, get the notary’s opinion 
(almost always intheir favour). Writers sit in the open street and write 
letters and accounts for those who cannot do it for themselves; trades- 
men are at their work, and as each trade gets together, you may see 
the shoemakers ranged at one side, and perhaps the tailors opposite 
them. Coaches, laden mules, and asses, crowd the middle of the street ; 
drivers, porters, sellers, all shout and bawl most lustily. No imagina-. 
tion of the north can conceive the baw! of a Neapolitan or Palermotan 
orange-seller, when he bends his knees and body, lays his hands on 
each side of his head, and yells out his portogalli! Oh che belli por- 
togalli ! 7 

‘It is noon. Every one now thinks of the mid-day meal and of the 
siesta. Allthe shops are shut ; the streets are empty; only a few water- 
sellers proceed silently along them. At four o’clock the noise again 
commences, as they rise and resume their business. In the evening all 
proceed along the Toledo to the Passeggiata or the sea-shore. The 
bells ring out the Ave-Maria, and all return to the town, where the 
shops and coffee-houses are lighted up most brilliantly. In the fish- 
market the bawling is still kept up: women sing before the image of @ 
saint, and mandolins and melancholy voices occasionally break the silence 
of the night.’ 
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After spending about ten days in Palermo, and visiting the grotto 
of St. Rosalia and other places worthy of notice, our author and 
his companions, having hired mules and a good muleteer, set out on 
the 10th of May for Alcamo. The road through the plain of 
Palermo was beautiful. As they ascended the mountain, they had 
charming views of the plain and of the coast. In the valley at the 
other side they met rich cultivation, hedges of the India fig and 
aloes lining the read, and oleanders growing along the stream ; while 
the light of day, now mellowed, had assumed a lovely hue of red ; 
and mountains, fields, and sky, glowed with a rich, mild radiance 
only to be met in Sicily. 

From Alcamo they proceeded next day to Trapani, the ancient 
Drepanum, a distance of thirty Italian miles. On the way they 
visited the temple of Segeste, of which there are only the columns 
standing, and which Mr. ‘Tommasini thinks never was completed, 
because the ground, both inside and outside of the columns, appears 
never to have been levelled, and the natural rock rises above the 
space on which the pillars stand. He thus expresses his sensations 
at the sight of this temple: 


‘ An extraordinary feeling came over me when I beheld this first un- 
doubted Grecian building. I could not conceal from myself that I had 
expected something altogether different. Mine eye had been accustomed 
to the slender Corinthian columns in the Roman Forum, which, notwith- 
standing their massiveness, rise extremely light, like palms. I had, 
therefore, expected to find here more elegance, and could not but feel 
greatly disappointed when I beheld these thick, I might almost say 
clumsy, masses, so closely crowded together. Meantime, this impres- 
sion did not continue long ; and while I viewed and examined the edifice, 
both near and at a distance, its simple majesty and greatness failed not 
to make on me the most agreeable and, at the same time, the most 
powerful impression.’ 


The view from the temple is not very interesting: the eye be- 
holds nothing but fertile land indifferently cultivated, and in some 
parts left entirely to nature, who has covered it with a carpet of 
flowers, but no where a human being, and still less a human habit- 
ation, and only here and there the ruins of houses. ‘Trapani is a 
tolerable town, and has a pretty good trade, especially in sea-salt 
and coral; but the inns, as almost every where in Sicily, are 
wretched. 

At Marsala, the next town where they stopped, they were most 
hospitably entertained by Mr. Woodhouse, an Englishman settled 
at that place. This industrious man had arrived at Malta, about 
twenty years before, a poor journeyman cooper, and having some 
knowledge of the wine business, and hearing that there was in Sicily 
great abundance of most excellent wine, but that no one there un- 
derstood the management of it, he determined to go there. He 
settled at Marsala, and having but little capital, he was at first able 
to do but little; but by continued activity and industry, he gradually 
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got on, and at that time was considered worth upwards of a million 
of piastres. His wealth he employed with the greatest liberality, 


and receives all strangers with true English hospitality. 


At Mr. Woodhouse’s they met a Maltese, from whom they had 


the following judicious observations on the character of the Sicilians : 


‘« The Sicilians,” he observed, “ are a lazy people, quite devoid of 
industry. Siamo ridotti al estremo della miseria is their eternal cry, and 
their haggard and ragged appearance does not belie the assertion. Yet, 
when we search into the cause of this wretchedness, we find it entirely 
attributable to their indolence. A man, indeed, to see them run bawling 
and shouting through the streets and markets, would be apt to suppose 
that there was not a more industrious people living ; and one who has 
only seen the great towns might suppose that the misery was not so 
great, as in them the very lowest class, notwithstanding their laziness, 
find means to earn a few grani. But go to the small towns, especially 
in the interior, where there is no trade, and nothing to be made b 
running about, but where every one to live must work regularly some 
hours every day, and you will soon be satisfied thatthe Sicilians would 
sooner starve than work. 

«« The government, by its injudicious system of taxation, is no doubt 
greatly to blame; but to be convinced that it is not the chief and original 
cause of this misery, you have only to look at Naples, where the same 
system prevails, and yet how does agriculture flourish! Along the entire 
road from Terracina to Naples, and thence to Salerno and through Cala- 
bria, you may see every spot of ground, even among the rocks, tilled 
and tended with the greatest care. All the beggars in the country have 
collected on this road, and yet how few are they! In the small towns 
one sees no idlers, and in Naples itself very few; all are employed: even 
children of four and five years go about with asses collecting bits of dung, 
or they gather the orange-peels, and wash and dry them in the sun, to 
be sent to Genoa for candying. Hence they are all comfortable in their 
way, and are cheerful and happy in their dispositions. In Sicily nothing 
of this kind is to be met. They bawl and make noise enough; and if 
people could earn their bread in this way, there would be no people 
more industrious than they; but this is mere waste of time. The peasant 
lives in the little town, (for there are no villages in Sicily, except in 
the region of Atna,) frequently several miles from his farm. He every 
week goes there for two or three days to work at it, and spends the night 
in a hut on the ground. The remainder of the week he is in the town, 


and employed in far nulla. In such a state of things how can agriculture 
thrive ?”’ 


In another place our traveller says, that though he perfectly agrees 
with what the Maltese had said of the superior industry of the 
‘Neapolitans, yet that, with this single exception, their national cha- 
racter is many degrees below the Sicilian; he pronounces them 
the most corrupted people in Europe, and affirms that from the 
highest to the lowest they are nothing but finished lazzaroni. 

The next town was Mazzara, where the inn was so bad they 
were forced to use a letter of recommendation given them by the 
Archbishop of Palermo, and addressed to all the convents in the 
island. ‘They were well received by the monks, but the cells they 
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got were so richly stocked with fleas, that all sleep was out of the 
question. They proceeded next day through Campobello, passed 
the quarries from which the materials for the buildings of Selinunt 
were extracted, and afterwards the ruins of that town, and in the 
evening arrived at Castelveterano. While here deliberating about 
entering a wretched inn a fellow came up and asked if they had not 
a letter from the Principe to the keeper of the Palazzo? On their 
denying it, he said it made no difference, he knew the Castellan, and 
would arrange every thing with him. ‘They entered, and were shown 
several good rooms, but no signs of furniture of any kind. Chairs, 
tables, beds, &c. were, however, borrowed in the neighbourhood. 


‘ This morning we got up early, but found a crowd of people already 
collected, who wished us a good journey, and each took care to remind 
us how much he had contributed to make our excellenzas comfortable 
while we had stayed. One had furnished the plates, another the beds, 
a third the forks, a fourth the knives, a fifth had run over the whole 
town to procure us the most stupendous meat, a sixth had laid the cloth, 
a seventh had looked on while we were eating; all, in short, had done a 
great deal, and all strongly commended themselves to our generosita. 
We were only wondering how the Castellan, who had nakatielly himself 
provided the few things that were necessary, had been able to collect 
such a crowd so early in the morning: they were probably his whole 
kindred. Each of them got something, and no one was contented ; that, 
however, gave us very little trouble. At last came the fellow who had 
served as cook, butler, chamberlain, and doots, and who had also offered 
his services in every other way, which offer had been, however, de- 
clined ; he got what he had a right to. He thanked us, and was con- 
tented, probably, because he saw that the others got nothing more by 
their discontent.’ 


At Sciacca, a small town prettily situated on a promontory, they 
took a boat, and proceeded by water to Girgenti, the ancient Agri- 
gentum. They here saw two tolerable collections of antiquities found 
in that neighbourhood, the one belonging to the Ciantro Panittiert, 
the other to a Syracusan architect named Politi, who was settled at 
Girgenti. On a sarcophagus in the cathedral Politi directed their 
attention to four bas-reliefs representing the story of Hippolytus 
and Phzdra. On the first, Hippolytus is seen when, just as he is 
setting out for the chase, a letter from Phzedra is handed to him; 
then Phzedra, surrounded by her maids, who seek to divert her me-~ 
lancholy by their songs and instruments; next Hippolytus on 
horseback, with his companions, killing a wild boar ; lastly, he ap- 
pears lying dead under his chariot, and dragged along by his 
horses. The whole is extremely well executed. ‘Vhe ruins of Agri- 
gentum are well known, and there is nothing particularly deserv- 
ing of notice in what our traveller says of them. 

The travellers remarked to one of the inhabitants how few youn 
women were to be seen in the streets; and he informed them that it 
arose from a custom of the place that when two young peisoiis 
wished to marry they had only personally to give notice of their 
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. intention to the parish priest, and if he should refuse his consent, 

the notice was sufficient to constitute a lawful marriage. Such a 
proceeding was formerly punishable, and the man was confined in 
prison for several years, and the woman shut upinanunnery. The 
custom was, however, on the whole, productive of good rather than 
of evil consequences; and of late years the government, to en- 
courage population, had done away with the penalty, so that parents 
had now no way to preserve their daughters from fortune-hunters 
but to keep them closely confined in the Oriental fashion. 

Being tired of going along the coast, our travellers determined to 
strike into the interior of the island, and pursued their way through 
a region of uniform fertility, covered with rich corn-fields, to Cal- 
tanisetta, a very pretty town, with a tolerable inn, at least, for a Sici- 
lian one. 

At Castrogiovanni, the ancient Enna, of which no traces are re- 
maining, M. Tommasini and his companions were obliged to force 
an entrance into a monastery. When they presented the Arch- 
bishop’s letter, they were told there was no room for them: the 
pretended not to understand, and thanked the padre Rettore, in 
broken Italian, for his kindness, and made the vetturino unload. 
The padre repeated his denial, and they their thanks ;. brought their 
things up thesteps, and asked to be shown their chamber ; the 
monks still persisted, and the travellers went on praising the Sici- 
lian convents, and telling what good entertainment they had got at 
Mazzara, and finally succeeded in making a lodgment in the con- 
vent. 

On the road to Catalagirone, where they made their next halt, 
they met a gentleman and lady travelling in the only species of 
vehicle besides the backs of horses, mules, and asses, known in the 
interior of the island: this is a sedan-chair borne by mules, the 
poles. being fastened to the saddles at either side: a man with a 
stick in his hand runs beside it to drive the mules, and, to gratify 
the Sicilians’ love of noise, from twelve to twenty tolerably sized 
bells are arranged in rows on the saddles of the mules. They 
passed a small lake, which though not very picturesque, yet, being 
embosomed in hills, and solitary, produced rather an agreeable 
impression. It is surrounded by bare hills, through whigh there 
are but two openings : the wind has hardly access to move its sur- 
face; and only a few flowers grow here and there on its banks, while 
a death-like silence ever reigns over the whole scene. To the clas- 
sical mind of Tommasini it was the very lake on whose banks the 
lovely Proserpine was gathering flowers, when she was forcibly 
carried off by the grim Aidoneus, the monarch of the nether world. 
No part of the island will convey a higher idea of the fertility of 
Sicily than that through which our travellers passed this day. On 
every side were to be seen luxuriant corn-fields, aloes, hedges; and 
vineyards ascending the sides of the hills. 
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They met on the same day-a young German painter, whom the 
had known at Rome. He travelled on foot, and had an ass which 
he had hired at Messina to carry his luggage, and a lad to attend 
to himself and the ass. This mode of travelling Tommasini does not 
approve of ; for he observes, that ‘if you go on foot you are always 
worse treated at the inns, and yet made to pay the same price as 
if you journeyed in a more respectable manner ; the heat, moreover, 
is extremely oppressive, and water scarce, and mostly heated by 
the sun; and it is frequently necessary for you to make too long a 
day’s journey in order to reach an inn before night, and your hurry 
and fatigue prevents you enjoying the scenery.” He recommends, 
on the contrary, to hire a horse or mule, which, with the vetturino, 
will cost him from eight to ten Carlini a-day. He enters into a 
comparison of the separate advantages of the horse and the mule, 
and appears, with reason, to give the preference to the latter. 

The dangers which the traveller is often told he has to encoun- 
ter in the interior of Sicily appear to be quite imaginary: those 
formidable bandits that we read of in Brydone it would seem no 
longer exist; and though the people at Palermo had been terrify- 
ing Tommasini and his friends, and advising them to take some 
Campieci as an escort, they could give no instance of any traveller 
having met with any misfortune for many years, except Professor 
Schweigger, who was robbed and murdered by his vetturino on the 
road from Girgenti to Palermo. ‘The Professor, however, appears 
to have acted with great imprudence and ignorance of the charac- 
of the people. 

On the road between Modica and Spaceafarno, they passed through 
the Troglodyte town of the valley of Ipsara. -This town, which 
contains several thousand inhabitants, is made entirely out of one 
piece, consisting of a vast number of dwellings, of several sto- 
ries, all hewn out of the solid rock along one side of the valley. 
These dwellings consist of tolerably sized apartments, to which 
there is a very narrow entrance; and the communication between 
the several floors is by a kind of well through which the inmates 
must climb like chimney-sweepers. These caverns are of great 
antiquity ; and history makes no mention of the period at which they 
were wrought. 

Through an uninteresting country, where they had no guide, and 
could only direct their course by the map and the sun, they pro- 
ceeded next day to Cape Passaro (the old Pachynum), the southern 
extremity of the island, and were obliged to take up their quarters 
in the police-office of the little town of Pachino, from which, through, 
if possible, a still more bare and uninteresting country than they 
had passed through on the preceding day, they directed their course 
to Noto, a rather handsome town, and the following day they arrived 
at Syracuse. 

As a classical scholar, our traveller could not fail to be highly 
gratified with Syracuse. Every object that met his view recalled 
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some poetic or historic incident to his recollection. He visited the 
fountain of Arethusa in the island of Ortygia; saw the Latomie 
and the Ear of Dionysius, read Livy’s narrative of the siege of the 
town by the Romans under Metellus, with all the places mentioned 
in that noble piece of composition lying full before him. Syracuse, 
though sadly degenerated from its ancient magnificence, has still, ac- 
cording to our traveller, three of its former boasts in full perfection. 
It still retains the luxuriant vegetation and brilliant colours that 
clothed its fields ; still its wine is genuine nectar, a drink for gods; 
and still its lovely girls bear away the palm of beauty, and, unlike 
the females in other parts of the island, they hide not their charms 
beneath the covert of the black veil, but allow the eye of the stran- 
ger to admire their elegant appearance. 

In one of his walks, while at Syracuse, Mr. Tommasini made 
the acquaintance of a respectable ecclesiastic, who gave him a good 
deal of interesting information on the subject of religion and educa- 
tion in Sicily. We will lay the conversation before our readers, 
as such passages are of more real value than mere descriptions of 
places which many have visited before. 


‘He asked me, first, what I thought of the public worship and religious 
festivals of the Sicilians, and threw me, by this question, into no small 
degree of embarrassment ; for if I were to speak the truth, I could not 
avoid, though in the softest terms, expressing to him my dissatisfaction 
at the mode of celebrating the service of the Deity ; not that I regarded 
this as unsuitable to the Sicilians in their present state, but I blamed 
the clergy, who degraded so much both themselves and their religion, 
and who did not think of giving the people something better than thosé 
comedies, which may indeed occupy the outer, but certainly neither 
edify nor reform the inner man. 

‘ To my no small surprise, my Abbate was perfectly agreed with me 
on this point, and blamed, but in still stronger terms than I had done, 
the gaudy and pompous processions that may be seen almost every 
day going through the streets, and lamented that they only sought to 
operate by way of amusement. But, continued he, how can this be 
otherwise ? Is not a great portion of the instruction of youth com- 
mitted to ignorant monks, whose natural stupidity which destined 
them for such a state is certainly not diminished by this vegetat- 
ing in cages which is the death of all intellect; and these monks are, 
without doubt, not the men to kindle a light in the heads of their 
pupils. Are there not also many of the secular clergy, from whom 
one might expect more information, who know almost nothing of 
the sciences, and absolutely nothing of what is useful and necessary 
to the future citizen, and who yet devote themselves exclusively to 
the instruction of youth? Can such men, even supposing them to 
be well meaning and free from all hypocrisy, teach any thing but 
what they know, think, and believe? Can they communicate to theit 
pupils any knowledge of the world, of men, or of social relations, 
that they do not possess themselves? Must not the entire of educa- 
tion, therefore, be confined to grafting into the young minds such 
stupid piety as soul-less monks may possess? ‘Thus the children 
grow up without any good instruction, nay, some which is, however, 
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scarcely worse, without any instruction at all, and have, moreover, the 
example of their parents, and of other equally besotted people before 
their eyes. It would be, indeed, a miracle, if when they grew up 
they should become suddenly enlightened, and could recognise and en- 
deavour to make their own the pure ideas of a genuine divine worship, 
which the holy Catholic church teaches in so beautiful and so convincing 
amanner. It is much more natural, as daily experience testifies, that, 
without either thinking or reasoning, they should follow the firm and 
durable impressions of early youth, and, like all the rest, think to show 
their reverence for God, the Virgin, and the saints, by firing of cannon, 
beating of drums, fireworks, and shouting of Vivas. 

‘ Still it not unfrequently happens, that some, excited and guided by 
a superior mind, endeavour to free themselves from these fetters; but we 
then have only an additional proof of how melancholy a circumstance it 
is, that no firm foundation has been laid in them for genuine internal re- 
ligion, for they generally run now to the other extreme, regard all ex- 
ternal religion as useless, call themselves Deists, and are no better than 
Atheists, and at length, when an opportunity offers, fall back, worse than 
ever, into their early errors. 

‘ To the wretched education of youth it may also be ascribed that 
Ignorance has spread her banner over our unfortunate county, and 
though I am of the common opinion, that we possess many learned 
men, who will easily bear a comparison with those of other countries, I 
must still confess, that these men are but as solitary stars in a dark night, 
and that by far the greatest part of those from whom learning might be 
expected possess none. We may be in some degree excused, as we 
are insular, not merely in geography but in literature, and as every 
book that comes from the Continent is subjected to a strict censorship, 
and is usually confiscated ; even if a book should be so fortunate as 
to pass free from the hands of the censors, yet a volume of any size 
can only be had on payment of three Carlini duty. Nothwithstanding 
this, the greater portion of the blame lies on the Sicilians themselves ; 
for if we would study, we should get beoks in spite of prohibitions 
and censorships.’ 


This liberal and sensible priest had a very repectable collection 
of books, Latin, Italian, and Sicilian. From one of the latter, a 
translation of Horace, which he lent our author, we shall extract 
some lines as a specimen of the Sicilian dialect. It is the fourth 


ode of book i. 


“ Zefiru e primavera in duci gara 
Sciogghinu Il’aspru ’nvernu, e gia strascina 
La palanga li navi all’ unna amara. 
Non cchit l’armentu a li capanni inclina, 
Ne cerca focu lu lavuraturi : 
Li prati’un cchit bianchianu d’acquazzina, 
Ballanu di la luna a lu chiaruri 
L’onesti Grazj e Ninfi in cumpagnia ; 
Reggi lu ballu la Dea di l’amuri.” 


As the ultimate object of the travellers was Mtna, they, after 4 
short stay, set out from Syracusé for Catania, where they arrived 
on the 4th of June. They lost no time in ascending the mountain, 
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and there enjoyed the magnificent prospect so well described by 
Brydone. As they had already seen Vesuvius, it only remained for 
them to visit Stromboli, which they sailed for, after having seen 
Messina: they then visited Reggio, and the coast of Calabria, re- 
turned to Catania and Syracuse, where Mr. Tommasini quits us, and 
embarks for Malta. 

These Letters are, on the whole, agreeable: they contain the ob- 
servations and reflections of a young man, who is neither painter, 
sculptor, architect, or musician, and without any pretensions to con- 
noisseurship in any of these arts. Heis merely, like his country- 
men in general, well read in the classics. He has a Homer and 
Theocritus always in his pocket ; and he has all that longing after, 
and strong enjoyment of, the sea, and the rich vegetation and 
brilliants lights of the south, which we believe to be stronger in the 
bosom of the German than of any other people of Europe.  Poli- 
tics he meddles little with ; he directs, indeed, some raillery at the 
absurd admiration for the rudeness and ruggedness of ancient 
German manners, prevalent among a certain class of his country- 
men, yet he animadverts in proper terms on the vile and wretched 
system of government under which this noble island languishes. 





Art. X. Chinese Courtship. In Verse. 'To which is added an Appendix, 
treating of the Revenue of China, &c. By Peter Perring Thoms. 
Svo. pp. 339. 12s. Boards. London, Parbury and Co. Macao, 
China: printed at the Honourable East India Company’s Press. 1824. 


In no country is literature so strenuously encouraged and so splen- 
didly rewarded as in China. It is not only a passport to fame 
among a people exceedingly vain of intellectual superiority, but it 
leads to rank and to office. Every three years public examinations 
are held throughout the provinces; and the students who signalise 
themselves by the greatest display of talents and acquirements, are 
appointed by the government to such situations as are vacant, or 
kept in reserve, as a separate and exalted rank in the state, for the 
performance of such duties as the Emperor may think fit to con- 
fide to them. ‘This system has prevailed for many centuries in 
China, though it has not been uniformly carried into effect in the 
spirit of its original institution; for, at the close of the Han dynasty, 
a considerable revenue was derived from the epen sale of situations 
under the government; an abuse that was continued under the 
reigning family until 1822, when, in consequence of a strong re- 
monstrance of the principal ministers, it was thoroughly reformed. 
Originally, even the permission to purchase public appointments 
was intended for the consolation and support of those literary can- 
didates who were conspicuous for merit, and had failed to obtain 
the highest prizes at the triennial examinations. But other persons, 
not addicted to literary pursuits, soon availed themselves of their 
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wealth, in order to acquire rank and office; and to such an extent 
did this corrupt practice prevail, that thousands of students who had 
won the first distinctions were left for years without any employ- 
ment in the state, and many were consigned to utter neglect. 

Not only, however, has this grievance been removed under the 
present reign, but several regulations requiring certificates of honour- 
able lineage, which were deemed rigorous, as they interfered with 
the claims of personal merit, have been modified; and, at this mo- | 
ment, literature stands restored in China to more than her former 
honours. Seeing the important consequences to which it led at all 
times in that country, we shall not be surprised to find that it has 
| been, and continues to be, cultivated there, as a sort of profession, 
more extensively than in any other part of the world. How far the 
Chinese have succeeded in raising its character, is a question that we 
can hardly decide, as our associations and models of excellence are 
wholly different from theirs. But in every rank of life, in almost 
every province of that vast empire, it appears that individuals de- 
voted to study and to the practice of literary composition are to be 
found. Even young ladies aim at applause in this way, without 
subjecting themselves to the charge of bluezsm. ‘The Chinese have | 
a collection of celebrated songs written by ‘‘ a hundred beautiful ’ 
women ;” a double triumph, of which few other nations, we appre- 
hend, can boast. 

The following account of the progress of Chinese poetry is given 
| in the preface to the Tang-she-hod-keae, a collection of short stanzas, 
| for the use of literary students : 











‘ “ Poetry did not commence with the writers of the odes which form 
the work called She-king, for the Téen-m6, a work on poetry, ex- 
isted much earlier. From that period, the writers of poetry continued 
to improve till the publication of the She-king, which Confucius de- 
nominated a King, or Classical Work, a standard for succeeding ages. 
| In the order of succession, the works of Le-saou, formed a new era in 
Chinese poetry, which lasted till the Han dynasty, when the poets Loo 
and Le introduced the metre of five monosyllables. From the reign of 
Héen-te, (close of the three contending nations,) A. D. 552, names of 
celebrity arose, when every one adopted his own metre. From the 
+] dynasty Chin, to the end of the dynasty Suy, (during an interval of i 
about 70 years,) no regard was paid to ancient laws laid down for poetry. 
At the commencement of the Tang dynasty, poetry made nearer ap- Mt 
proaches to perfection, and the poets Ching and Sung, who concealed | | 
under a plain style its beauties, laid aside the bombast. Their odes 1 I 
when sung had an agreeable effect. When the dynasty Tang was in 
its splendour, poetry was very generally cultivated, and may be com- 
pared to atree. The three hundred odes (the She-king), its roots; the 
poetical productions of Loo and Le, its tender sprouts ; the composi- 
tions during the reign of Héen-te, its branches ; during the six dynas- 
ties, its leaves; when, from Lang and downwards, its pendant branches 
bore delicate and beautiful flowers.”’ Preface, p. x. xi. 


The work, of which we have both the original and the translation 
now before us, is said to be the production ef ‘two persons of Canton, 
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who had acquired high literary honours.’ It is longer than Chinese 
poems usually are, being composed of about seventeen hundred 
lines. It is written in a colloquial style, said to be peculiar to the 
province of Kwang-tung, and is very popular. It relates, with great 
simplicity, the story of a young student, named Leang, who, at an 
early age, fell violently in love with a maid still younger than him- 
self. The scenes of their courtship are described with great minute- 
ness, and afford, so far as they go, an intimate knowledge of Chinese 
manners. In the course of his literary career, Leang acquires such 
distinction that a prudent father, who witnesses his rising fame, offers 
_ the student his daughter in marriage, and they are betrothed. Leang 
next becomes a soldier at the time of a serious rebellion, and re- 
ceives “ golden honours” from his sovereign. His first thought, 
when he reached the pinnacle of his fortune, was to marry the woman 
of his earliest choice; to which he was the more readily inclined, 
as it was reported that the maid to whom he had been betrothed was 
numbered with the dead. But, behold! the morning after his mar- 
riage it turns out that his plighted lover was still alive, and disposed 
to insist on the performance of his promise. The difficulty is 
easily removed in China. The King declares it to be ‘ his will that 
Leang should marry again, and consider the two wives as one!’ 
He obeys the royal mandate ; and the poem concludes with declarin 
that the two wives lived in perfect harmony together, and that if all 
the pleasure they enjoyed were narrated, ‘ it would of itself fill a 
volume.’ | 

The English reader who looks for much of the Asiatic genius in 
this poem will be disappointed. The figurative illustrations of the 
narrative are few and remarkably chaste; and, indeed, with the 
exception of the measure and rhyme of the original, there is little to 
raise it beyond the ordinary level of prose-composition. ‘The transla- 
tion by Mr. Thoms certainly does not tend to exalt the poetical merit 
of the work. But it would be doing him great injustice not to observe 
that his object seems to have been to give a literal and readable version 
of the original, without meaning to claim for his lines the character 
of verse, although they wear the appearance of it. We shall pre- 
sent a single specimen, which may gratify the curiosity of the reader, 
and at the same time place the merits of the translator in their 
most favourable light. ‘The name of the fair lady is Yaou-seen, and 
we shall present her at that interesting stage of the story when she first 
begins to feel that Leang is not altogether indifferent to her. The 
scene is entitled, ‘ The Mistress and Servants looking at the Moon.’ 


‘ In company with her servants, she went on the terrace to gaze at the 
moon, 


For its globular reflection in the water was beautiful to behold. 
As breeze after breeze of the pure wind entered the silken doors, 
The shadow of the flowers appeared to dance on the wall : 


‘ Yaou-séen, while conversing with Yun-heang, said, 
‘¢ Each season of the year has its particular beauties ; 
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Since autumn commenced, half a month has elapsed, 


Yet a cloud, to the distance of ten thousand lee has not obscured the 
bright moon, 


‘ “ In the stream, during autumn, the moon appears as if contending 
with the water, 


While the mist, by the western cold wind, plays with the tops of the 
willows.” 

Pih-yué, on approaching her mistress’ side, thus addressed her, 

« The splendour of the various seasons urge men to pass year after year. 


‘ « Ere long the northern cold breeze will enter your room ; 
When the stranger will be desirous of adding to the number of his clothes. 
The flowers from season to season continue to bloom and fade, 


So the bright moon, in the course of the year, repeatedly arrives at her 
full. 


‘ « Man, on passing the bloom of spring, soon becomes old, 

And the gray hairs, ascending from the sides of the head, hasten to the 
crown. 

On calling to recollection what passed on the first of the present year, 


The sun seems, in the twinkling of an eye, to have shone for more than 
half a year. 


_ © & Some time has elapsed, since I planted a row of silken willows, 
Though small they were then green and reached to the top of my 
shoulders. 
I perceive to-day, the branches have grown long and stout ; 
Let me count with my fingers, how many years have elapsed. 


‘ « The western wind, having of late blown for several days, 
I perceive they are blighted, and are stripped of their blooming hue. 
J think mankind, in general, resemble those delicate willows, 
For on attaining manhood their autumn commences. 


‘ « When autumn is passed, the human trunk becomes weak and casts 
its leaves, 
Who has compassion on it when it appears withered and decayed ? 
The blighted willows will again experience the return of spring, 
But man, as yet, when old has never become young.” 


‘ Yun-heang, when Pih-yué had finished speaking, thus spoke, 

“‘ Such thoughts we should discard, as the wind disperses the evening’s 
clouds. 7 

Let it not be said, that the revolutions of the moon and year make us 
old : 


But let us converse respecting this evening’s beautiful moon. 


‘ «* You say that its splendour illumines every part of the globe, 
And that men, by its light, play in concert on the musical strings. 
That the lovers of mirth are by it incessantly delighted, 

And are drawn by its allurements, as though by the gods. 





‘ « Still there are persons whose grief is incessant, and who know of 
no relief, 


Who moan from anguish, and look towards the goddess Shen-keun. 
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While those from distant parts, when they think of their native vil 
Vexed, would gladly destroy the shadow of the full moon.” * — 


‘ Yaou-séen, on hearing what the two servants said, 
Gave vent to the grief of her heart, but dazned not a reply. 


‘ From that moment, ten thousand seeds of love shot forth, 
When she called to the servants to exclude the light of the moon. 
On their closing the gause windows, she entered her room, 

Where she disrobed herself, and placed her ornaments in the toilet. 


‘ On repairing alone within the curtains of her bed, 
She lay her head the whole night on the pillow without taking rest. 
During the silence of night, she thought on what had occurred that 
evening ; 
And whether what Pih-yué and Yun-heang had said, were true or false. 


‘ «« Sixteen splendid springs,” said she, ‘“ has already passed in vain, 
And my black hair and handsome appearance cannot last long. 
Leang-sang from love to me is become emaciated ; 

His solitary study is comfortless, and his dreams make him mad. 


‘ «“ T know he is a person who is constant in his affections, 
Young, handsome, and also a person of talent. 
Could I have my wish, I would be married to him, 
To him I would be united without the least compulsion.” 


‘ The coverlid remaining cold, she was restless and unable to sleep, 
Thus distressed she spent the whole night till the dawn of day.’ 


lage, 


Mr. Thoms, from his long residence in China, seems to have 
forgotten somewhat of the construction ard orthography of his 
native tongue. We must, however, commend him for the labour 
which he seems to have bestowed on this poem, a labour that none 
can sufficiently appreciate who have never attempted to acquire the 
Chinese language. The Appendix contains biographical sketches 
of Chinese ladies, distinguished for their literary accomplishments, 
none of which, however, possess much interest. There are also 
attached to the work, by what process of association we know not, 
some details concerning the revenue of the Chinese empire, which 
differ materially from the accounts given to us on that subject by 
other writers. Mr. Thoms states that his information is chiefly 
taken from official documents; but we are ‘inclined to think that it 
would find a more appropriate place in his forthcoming History of 
China, than in an appendix to a story of ¢ Chinese Courtship.’ 





‘ * The idea conveyed by the full moon, is, that as the moon wanes 
and waxes, so does man; he is never at his full, at the height of hap- 


piness, till married. Being separated from his partner, he would efface 
the moon's shadow from regret.’ 
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461. 

Alligator, remarkable account of one in the 
Assahan river, 436. 

America, North, British empire in, 408, 
409. 

Anacreon, editio princeps of, 151. 

Anaximander, his opinion in respect to the 
origin of men, 273, 274. 

Anderson (John, esq.), his mission to the 
east coast of Sumatra, 434. 

Annual Biography for 1826, 233. 

Anselmo; a Tale of Italy, by A. Vieus- 
seux, 174. 

Anspach, Memoirs of the Margravine of, 
written by herself, 177 — education of, 
178 — marriage with Lord Craven, ib.— 
second marriage with the Margrave of 
Anspach, ib.— draws her own portrait, 
179-—her reception by the Duchess of 
Brunswick, 179 — her dislike to matri- 
mony, 180—her description of Venice, ib. 
— received at the court of St. Peters- 
burgh, ib.—her plan in respect to the 
division of Denmark, 183 — receives an 
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unequivocal letter from her three eldest 
daughters, 186 — refused to be received 
at court, ib.—writes farces and interludes, 
tb. 

Antenne of insects, 245. 

Antigua, account of, 359. 

Apollonius Rhodius, editions of, 152. | 

Appenzeller, translation of his tale of Ger- 
trude de Wart, 248. 

Arabian Nights’ New Entertainments, se- 
lected from the original orienta: MS. by 
Jos. Von Hammer, now arst translated 
into English by stev. George Lamb, 
362. 

Architecture, Half-a-Dozen Hints on Pic- 
turesque, Domestic, by T. F. Hunt, 445. 

Archives des Découvertes et des Inventions 
Nouvelles, (1825), 520. 

Argenson (M. D’), cause of his quitting of- 
fice, 483. 

Aristophanes, editions of, 152 — adequate 
translations of in English, hopeless, 153. 

Aristotle, editions of, 153 —remarks on 
the value of, ié. 

Arkamakow, the share he had in the Em- 
peror Paul's death, 341. 

Arne (Dr.), ancedote of, 215. 

Askew (Dr.), 215. 

Ast, his edition of Plato, 160. 

Atrocities committed during the invasion - 
of the peninsula by the French and 
Spaniards, 286. 

Atheneus, character of, 154—editions of, ib. 

Ausonius, editions of, 154. 

Ayton (Sir Robert), a poem by, 198. 


sha 
ease 


B. 
Baden, the Princess of, wife to Alexan- 
der I., 338. 
Bankers, observations on the proceedings 
of the country, during the last thirty 
years, by John Milford, jun. 315 — causes 
of the failures of, 325. 
Banking, system of, in Scotland, 431—433. 
Bankok, an account of, 47. 
Barbadoes, account of the island of, 349. 
Barbauld (Mrs.), her legacy for young 
ladies, 72. 
Barnes (Joshua), character as an editor, 17. 
Barton (Bernard), his devotional poems, 
443. 
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INDE X. 


Bayle, his article on Moliere, 371. 

Beaufort (Captain), 206. 

Beaufort (Duke of), supposed by some to 
have been the man in the iron mask, 107. 

Bee, the, its wonderful fertility, 242. 

Beetles, of the genus Dynastes, number of 
their senses, 245. 

Beloe (Mr), 
Stephens with having forged his collec- 
tion of Anacreon’s poem, 151. 

Benningsen (General), the share he had in 
the Emperor Paul’s death, 341. 

Berkley (Lady), 178. 

Bernis, (Abbe de), anecdote of, 483. 

Bertie, (Thomas Sir), 234. 

Berzelius (M.), 524. 

Bevern, (Prince of), anecdote of, 183. 

Bey’s causeway in Greece, terrific scenery 
at, 17. 

Bibliography, a manual of classical, by J. 
W. Moss, B. A., 147—the pleasures 
and uses of, 148. 

Biography, Annual, for 1826, 233. 

‘Bion and Moschus, 155. 

Blaney (Lord , 282. 

Blaquiere (Edward, esq.), his works on 
Greece, and her claims, 253. 

Blundel (Sir Henry:, one of Canova’s em- 
ployers, 454. 

Boiardo, his translation of Herodotus, 157. 

Bontemps (La), the celebrated fortune-tel- 
ler, anecdote of, 491. 

Book-collectors, 148. 

Boone, (the Rev. T. Charles), his book of 
churches and sects, 224. 

Botany, observations on, 521. 

Botazi, a Greek minister, sketch of, 18. 
Botilho ( Don de Sousa), his remarks rela- 
tive to Camden’s island of Venus, 475. 
Bourbons, their desire of retaining the 

monuments of the arts at Paris, 459. 

Bowdler (Thomas), 234. 

Braconnot (M.), 524. 

Braddock, his disastrous retreat, 298. 

Brahma, the Indian god, 499. 

Brahmins, marriage of two, described, 65. 

Brambletye House; or, 
Round-Heads, a novel, by one of the 
authors of the ‘ Rejecied Addresses,” 
302. 

Brandes (M.), 525. 

Britain, population of, &c., 413, 414. 

Buc (Sir George), 391. 

Buhle, his edition of Aristophanes, 152. 

Bullion, prices of, how actuated, 327. 

* Bulwer (Lytton esq.), his Autumn in 
Greece, 10. 

Burgoyne ( General’, 299. ; 

Burke, said to be Junius, with an outline 
of his biography, 439—his encomium 


on a. poem by Mr. Jerningham, 188 — | 


anecdote of, 217. 
Burke, Richard, 217. 
Butterfly, number of its senses, 245. 


unjustly charges Henry | 


Cavaliers and | 


Byron (Lord), Madame de Genlis’ Opinion 
of, 258, 259 — takes the tale of Kruitz. 


ner for the ground-work of a dramatic 
poem, 141—144, 


C. 

Camoens, translation of his Lusiad, 479 — 
remarks upon his poem, 471. 

Canada, observations on the policy of keep- 
ing, at the close of the seven years’ war, 

| 298. 

Cannibals, description of in Sumatra, 435. 

Canova, (Della Vita di Antonio), da Mel- 
chior Missirini: con note ed Aggiunti, 
449. 

Canton compared to Venice, 135. 

Carey, allusion to his translation of Dante, 
477. 

Carlisle (Lord), 234, 

Carne (John, esq.), his Letters from the 
East, 380. 

Carnival, description of the, at Naples, 
421. 

Carrington (N. T ), his descriptive poem of 
Dartmoor, 447. 

Castelveterano, in Sicily, Tommasini’s re- 
ception there, 535. 

Castrogiovanni, reception of Tommasini at 
a convent there, 536. 

Caterpillars, 243. 

Catinat (General), his conduct in respect to 
the seizure of Count Matthioli, 110, 111. 

Catullus, editions of, 155. 

Caverns, ancient in the valley of Ipsara, 
537. 

Caviglia (M.), his attempts to discover a 
subterraneous communication between 
the pyramids, 385. 

Chambers, the two, in France, organisation 
of, 518. 

Charcoal, remarks on, 523. 

Charter, observations on the, given by 
Louis XVIII., 513. 

_Chastisement, female, among the Hindus, 

| 67. 

| Chatham (Lord), 297. 

Cheuvreusse (M.), on charcoal, 523. 

Child, lines on a sleeping, by Mrs. He- 
man’s, 163 — by Mr. Hervey, 164. 

Children, desire of, deeply rooted among the 
Hindus, 68. | 

| Chinese, their conduct to Captain Maxwell, 

| 133. 

| Chinese courtship, a poem on, in Chinese, 

| §40 —translated by Peter Perring 

, ; 

| Thoms, id. 

| Chinese poetry, account of, 541. 

| Chlore, use of, in fumigation, 527. 

_Choiseul (Duke de), his kn wledge of the 

| man of the iron mask, 107, 108 —his 

| character as a minister, 489. 

_Christena, beautiful scenery near, 15. 

Christie (James), his disquisition upon the 
painted Greek vases, and their probable 



































INDE X. 


connection in the shows of the Eleusynian 
and other mysteries, 266. 

Churches and sects, the book of, by the 
Rev. T. Charles Boone, 124. 

Cicero Marcus Tullius, lett2rs of to Titus 
Pomponius Atticus, by Dr. Heberden, 
397 — Editio Princeps of, 155 — trans- 
lations of, 72d. 

Clairon, anecdote of, 181 -—— her reception 
at the court of Anspach, 182 — her letter 
to the Margrave of Anspach, ib. 

Clapthorne, poetical character of, 397. 

Clarenza, description of the country from, 
to Gastouni, 15. 

Claudian, Utrecht edition of, 156. 

Clemens ( Alexandrinus), his presumed ex- 
posure of the Eleusynian mysteries, 270, 

Clement XITII., his mausoleum by Canova, 
453. 

Cleopatra, canal of, 383. 

Cochin-China, mission to, from the journal 
of George Finlayson, esq., 40. 

Codrington college, remarks on, 349. 

Coleridge (Mr.), his account of a Six 
Months’ Residence in the West Indies, 
348. 

Coletti (John), sketch of his character, 19. 

Colocotroni, his insurrection in Greece, 14. 

Colossi the, of the quirinal, Canova’s ad- 
miration of, 452. 

Colouring, Fuseli ignorant or regardless of, 
239. 

Combinations among workmen, 1 — ten- 
dency of, 3, 4,—-remedy suggested, 7 
— and controverted, 8. 

Comedy, a pleasant conceited, by Joshua 
Cooke, 394. 

Comedy, remarks on English writers of, 33. 

Conde ( Prince of), 376. 

Conduriotti, his conduct after the fall of 
Navarino, 22 —description of, ib. 

Constable’s Miscellany uf original and se- 
lected publications in various depart- 
ments of literature, science, and the arts, 
126. 

Constantine (the Archduke), set aside by his 
mother and brother, 345. 

Conti | Prince of), his patronage of Moliere, 
374. 

Continent, miscellaneous observations and 
opinions on the, 220. 

Continent, a sixth forming in the Pacific 
Ocean, 407. 

Contracts, law in respect to, among the 
Hindus, 71. 

Cooke (Joshua), his pleasant conceited 
comedy, 394. 

Copper of ships, method of preserving, 525. 

Coral Islands, forming in the Pacific 
Ocean, 407. 

Corea, the peninsula of, affords a wild field 
of enquiry, 131. 

Coreans, the, their; jealousy and narrow 
commercial system, 132. 





Cornwall (Barry), 168. 

Cornwallis (Admiral), anecdotes of, 204. 

Corn, illustrations in respect to, and money, 
318. 

Cotton (Sir Charles), 204. 

Coupé (Madame), the fortune she made 
by dancing, 184. 

Cradock (J. esq.), his literary and miscel- 
laneous memoirs, 212. 

Craven (Lord), sketch of, 179 —his reply 
to Lord Sandwich, 187. 

Crawford (Mr.), an account of his mission 
to Siam and Cochin-China, 40. 

Crawfurd (Mr.), his testimony in respect to 
the authenticity of Madame du Hausset’s 
Memoirs, 480. 

Creuzer (Dr. Frederic), Guigniaut’s trans- 
lation of his Religions of Antiquity, 493. 

Cristides, secretary to the Greek govern- 
ment, 18. 

Cross, the taking down from the, a picture 
by Canova, 455. 

Cromwell (Oliver), a fancy description of 
his levee, 307. 

Crotch (Dr.), his opinion relative to some 
Javan musical instruments, 129. 

Cunningham (Allan), his editions of the 
Songs of Scotland, ancient and modern, 
191. 

Currency, considerations on the state of 
the, by Thomas Tooke, 315. 


D. 
Dedalus and Icarus, a group by Canova, 
452. 
Dale, (Rev. Thomas), 168. 
Damietta, 384. 

Dancers, a Sicilian nobleman’s remarks in 
respect to, 184 — their good fortune, id. 
Dancing, the delight the Creoles take in, 

360. 
Dartmoor, a descriptive poem, by N. T. 
Carrington, 447. 
Dead, treatment of the, in Siam, 50. 
Debates of the French Chamber of Peers, 
how reported, 516. 
Deluge, a painting on a Greek vase, sup- 
posed to be significative of the, 276. 
Demosthenes, editions of, 156. 
Depreradowitsch, the share he had in the 
Emperor Paul’s death, 341. 
D’ Erbach (Count), an account of a paint- 
ing on a vase in the possession of, 275. 
Desportes, on the inflammation of the spinal 
marrow, 526. 

Diamonds, one of the largest, said to be 
only crystal, 180. 

Diary of an Ennuyée, 414. 

Dion Cassius, editio princeps of, 156 — 
editio optima, 7b. 

Discoveries and inventions made in 1825, 
520. 

Dionysieca, editio princeps of, 159 — editio 
optima, 160. 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus, edition of, 156. 

Discourse a, delivered at the opening of the 
City of London Literary and Scientific 
Institution, by J. R. M‘Culloch, esq. , 
113. 

Doering, his edition of Catullus, 155. 

Donoughmore (Lord), 234. 

Doyne, (Mr. ), remarks on his translation 
of the Lusiad, 477. 

Dragon fly, number of its senses, 245. 

Drama, Old English, a selection of plays 
from the old English dramatists, 388. 

Drama, the German, 138. 

Dramatists, German, cause of their popu- 
larity, 138. 


Ducas (Adam), Greek secretary at war, 
sketch of, 19. 

Dudu, Handivia, the pathetic story of, 387. 

Dupau (Amedee}, his Lettres Physiologues 
et Morales sur le Magnetisme Animal, 
&c., 506. 

Duppa, (Mr.), his miscellaneous observ- 


ations and opinions on the Continent, 
220. 


Dutchman, description of a, 313. 


' E. 

Eastern Seas, Captain Basil Hall’s voyage 
to, 126. 

Economy Political, principles of, with a 
sketch of the rise and progress of, by J. 
R. M‘Culloch, esq., 113. 

Edgeworth (Maria), her Harry and Lucy, 
concluded, 225. 

Egypt, religion of, 504. 

Ekin (Admiral), 202. 

Election, right of in France, 518. 

Elephant, white, held sacred in Siam, 50. 

Eleusynian mysteries, new light thrown 
upon the, by discoveries in Magna 
Grecia, and Italy, 266—268 — shews of, 
supposed to have been represented by 
transparencies, 271 — distinction be- 
tween the greater and lesser mysteries, 
ib. — secrets of the, 271, 272. 

Emerson (J. esq.), his narrative in respect 
to Greece, 10. 

Empire, the British, sketch of, 402. 

England, New, by whom settled, 294 — 
character of the present inhabitants, 297. 

Ennuyée, Diary of an, 414. 

Entomology, an introduction to, or the 
elements of the natural history of insects, 


by W. Kirby and W. Spence, 241. 
Epictetus, 156. 


Ernesti, his edition of Cicero, 155. 

Estrades (Madame de), anecdote of, 484. 

Euripides, editio princeps of, 156 — edi- 
tions of, 157. 

Europe, revue politique de 1’, en 1825, 
402. 

Eusebius, account of, 386. 

Evain (Co].), his scheme for perforating 
iron by means of sulphur, 528, 








Evil, a remark relative to the conversion 
of, into an advantage, 133. 
Eyes of insects, 245. 


F. 

Falier (Giovanni), first patron of Canova, 
450. 

Fanshaw (Sir Richard), remarks on his 
translation of the Lusiad, 476. 

Fear, its influence on the British troops, at 
night, when in Spain, 60, 61. 

Fenton (Captain), his treachery in Greece, 


Ferrari (Giovanni), one of Canova’s mas- 
ters, 451. 

Fictilia, classification of the Greek, 277. 

Fievée (M.), his opinion of the debaters in 
the chambers, 263. 

Finlayson, sketch of his life, 42. 

Finlayson (George, esq.), his account of the 
mission to Siam and Hué, 40. 

Fire-ships, Greek, description of, 21. 

Fischer, his edition of Anacreon, the best, 
152. 

Fisher (Dr.) Bishop of Salisbury, 234. 

Flessa (Gregorius), sketch of his character, 
19. 

Floating-houses, at Bankok, description 
of, 47. 

Foissac (M.), offers to perform some ex- 
periments in respect to animal magnetism 
before the French Academy of Medicine, 
508. 

Fool, a travelled, 420. 

Fcote, anecdotes of, 214, 215. 

Formey (M.), 526. 

Formosa, the straits of, 131. 

Francis (Dr.), his translation of Demos- 
thenes, 156. 

Franklin, Mrs., (Miss Porden), anecdotes 
of her, 237. 

Friendship’s Offering, a literary album, 
edited by Thomas K, Hervey, 16i. 

Fuseli (M.), anecdotes of, 238 -— pictures 
of, 239 — character of, 240. 


G. 

Gainsford (Professor), his edition of the 
Poete Minores Greci, 155 — his edition 
of Hercdotus, 157. 

Gale, his edition of Herodotus, 157. 

Gardanow, one of the Emperor Paul’s as- 
sassins, 342. 

Garrick, 217. 

Gebelin (Count de), his opinion in respect 
to the Eleusynian mysteries, 271. 

Gems, literary, 442. 

Generals, danger of prolonging their com- 
mands, 459. 

Genlis, Mémoires inédits de Madame la 
Comtesse de, pour servir 4 1’ Histoire des 
Dix-huitiéme et Dix-neuviéme _Siécles, 
257 — contrasted with Madame de Stael, 
ib, — her opinion of Lord Byron and Sir 
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W. Scott, 258 — her opinion of Madame 
de Stael, 260— her account of modern 
French politeness, 261. 

Genoa, present state of, 416. 

Geology, observations on, 521. 

Germain (Count de St.), anecdote of, 491, 
492. 

Gifford (Mr.), a contributor to the salt- 
box, 237. 

Girgenti, the ancient Agrigentum, 535. 

Giuliani of Verona, 108. 

Globe, remarks on the formation of the, 30. 

Goat- Moth, its fertility, 242. 

Goethe, prepares the MS, of a Young 
Rifleman for the press, 284. 

Gontaut (M. de), anecdote of, 489. 

Gonzagues (Duke of Milan), 108. 

Gordon (Sir James), anecdote of, 208. 

Graham (General), his assault upon Saint 
Sebastian, 55. 

Granby, a novel, 97. 

Greece, an Autumn in, comprising sketches 
of the character, customs, and scenery of 
the country, with a view of its present 
critical state, by H. Lytton Bulwer, esq., 
10. 

————, number of the Mahometan troops 
in, 255 — population, ib.—means and 
places of defence, ib.— seamen, ib.—a 
picture of, in 1825, as exhibited in the 
personal narratives of James Emerson, 
esq-, Count Pecchio, and W. H. Hum- 
phreys, esq., ib.— Select Views in, by H. 
W. Williams, esq., id. 

Greek government, nature and prospects of, 
11, 

Grenada, agreeable state of the slaves in, 
356. 

Grimarest, his elaborate life of Moliere, 371. 

Guerillas, composed of French deserters, as 
well as of Spaniards, 288. 

Guigniaut (Mons.), his translation of 
Creuzer’s Religions of Antiquity, 493. 

Guinian (Madame), her extravagance, 184. 


H. 

Hall (Sir James), one of Napoleon’s 
schoolfellows, 135, 136. 

Hall (Captain Basil), his voyage to the 
Eastern Seas, 126—arrives in the straits of 
Sunda, 127 —his description of the Ma- 
lay monthly festivals, 128—his opinion 
relative to the Malays, 129 —his descrip- 
tion of the Javan musical instruments, 
th. of the Traveller’s Friend, 130 — 
passes through the streights of Formosa, 
131 — enters the Yellow Sea, ib.— his 
observations relative to the jealousy, &c. 
of the Coreans, 132 — his interview with 
Buonaparte, 136 — his impressions in re- 
gard to him, 137. 

— (Gavin), a friend of Canova, 

52. 
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Hamilton (Mr.), editor of the Critical Re. 
view, 215 — a scene at his house, id. 

Hammer (Jos. Von), his selection of Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainments from origi- 
nal oriental MSS., 362. 

Harpe, La, (Col.) tutor to Alexander I., 
338. 

Henry and Lucy concluded, being the last 
part of Early Lessons, by Maria Edge- 
worth, 225. 

Hauranne (M. Duvergier de), his work 
de l’Ordre Légal en France, et des Abus 
d’ Autorité, 512. 

Hausset, (Madame du), her private Me- 
moirs of the Court of Louis X V., 479. 
Heberden (Dr. ), his translation of Cicero’s 
Letters to Titus Pomponius Atticus, 

397. 

Helmont (Van), a statement of his, relative 
to hearing through the stomach, 509. 

Hemans (Mrs.), her lines on a sleeping 
child, 163. 

Hercules and Lichas, Canova’s group of, 
455. 

Hermstadt (M.), his discovery of Suif, in 
Sweden, 522. 

Herodotus, editio princeps of, 137 — edi- 
tions of, id. 

Heyne, his edition of Tibullus, 155 — his 
edition of Homer, 158. 

Heywood, literary pretensions of, 396. 

Hill (Serjeant), anecdote of, 217. 

Hindoo, memoirs of a, 82. 

Hippolytus, story of, well represented on 
bass-reliefs on a sarcophagus in the Ca- 
thedral of Girgenti, 535. 

History, observations on the use of, 74. 

Holland, new sketch of the British empire 
in, 407. 

Homer, editio princeps of, 157 — editions 
of, ib. 

Hope (General), observations on his con- 
duct relative to the sortie at Bayonne, 
61, 62. 

Horace, number of the editions of, 158. 

Horse-fly, number of its senses, 245. 

Hospital attendants, inhumanity of, 289, 

Hours, Poetic, consisting of poems, original 
and translated, by G. F. Richardson, 
219. 

Hué, mission to and Siam, from the Journal 
of George Finlayson, esq., 40. 

Huet, his idea, in respect to a nut-shell 
edition of Homer, 157, 158. 
Humphreys (W. H., esq. ), his narrative in 

respect to Greece, 10. ; 

Hunt (T. F.), his Half-a-dozen Hints on 
Picturesque Domestic Architecture, 445. 

Huskisson (Mr.), 328. ; 

Hyde (George), his Love’s Victory, or @ 
school for pride, 32. 
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I, and J. 

Ibrahim Pacha, his expedition to the Mo- 
rea, 14. | 

India, sketch of the British empire in, 404 
— religion of, 497. 

Indies, West, Six Months in the, 348. 

Indo-Germans, Klaproth’s Hypothesis in 
respect to, 276. 

Inheritance, law in respect to, among the 
Hindus, 70. 

Insects, ecomony of, 242 .— fertility of, ib. 
— larva state of, 243 — pupa state of, 
ib. —imago, state of, ib. —lives of, 244 
— external anatomy of, ib. — eyes of, 245. 

Instincts, Alibert’s ideas relative to man’s 
being an animal of four several, 464. 

Invernizius, his edition of Aristophanes, 152. 

Irons, impolicy of putting seamen in, 520. 

Iron, casting, 528. 

Isis, allegorical history of, 504. 

Janus; or, the Edinburgh Literary Al- 
manack, 161. 

Jaubert, the Abbé, 154. 

Java, musical instruments of, 129. 

Jeffrey (Francis, esq.), substance of his 
Speech delivered at the public dinner 
given at Edinburgh to Joseph Hume, 
esq. M. P., 1. . 

Jerningham (Mr.), Burke’s encomium on 
a poem written by, 188. 

Jews, Marshal Saxe forms a plan to collect 
the, into a sovereignty, 188. 

Johnson (Dr.), a curious anecdote of, 218 
—ancedote of, 187—his contempt for 
Garrick, ib. — his insolence, ib. 

Juvenal, editions of, 159. 


K. 

Kaunitz (Prince), character of, 185. 

Kenyon (Lord), anecdote of, 188. 

Kett (Rev. Mr.), 234. 

Kirby (William), his Introduction to En- 
tomology, 241. 

Knight, | R. P.), his idea in regard to the 
real authors of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
158 —his edition of Homer, id. 

Kraft (Professor), instructs Alexander I. in 
experimental philosophy, 338. 

Kuster, his edition of Aristophanes, 152. 


L. 

Labour, the high value Mr. Locke set upon, 
114— use of, 116. 

Labour, free, remarks on, 9. 

Lachman, his edition of Propertius, 155. 

Ladies, Young, Mrs. Barbauld’s Legacy, 
72. 

L’ Albert, her success in dancing, 184. 

Lamartin (M. de), 259. 

Lamb (Mr.), his translation of Catullus, 
155. 

Lamb {Lady Caroline), 168. 

Lambe (Rev. George), his translation of 
the New Arabian Entertainments, 362. 


| 
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Landon (Miss), her poem of a Hindoo Girl, 
162. 

Langsyne, Song of, 199. 

Larcher, his translation of Herodotus, 157, 

Lava, procedure and consolidation of, 28. 

Lauderdale (Lord), his language liable to 
be misconstrued, 114. 

Law, Hindu, Elements of, by Sir Thomas 
Strange, 63. 

Laws, two modes of making in France, 
515. 

Lee (Harriet), her play of the Three 
Strangers, 138. 

Lehman disproves that the antennz of in- 
sects are olfactory organs, 247. 

Lehmann, his edition of Lucan, 159. 

Leicester, one of the Earls of, buried in‘an 
ox’s hide, 214. 

Leland (Dr.), his translation of Demos- 
thenes, 156. ° 

Lenses of insects, 245. 

Licensing plays, disgraceful manner in 
which executed, 388, 389. 

Literature, how rewarded in China, 540 — 
leads to rank and office, ib — cultivated 
by great numbers of the Chinese, 541. 

Littlebury, his translation of Herodotus, 
157. 

Livy, editions of, 159. 

Lloyd (H. E., esq.), his Life of Alexan- 
der I. Emperor of Russia, 337. 

Locke (Mr.), his principles of trade and 
commerce, 114— the high value he set 
upon labour, 115— draws up a constitu- 
tion for the settlers of North Carolina, 
529 — his plan, id. : 

Loudon (J.), his Encyclopedia of Agricul- 
ture, 437. — 

Louis XIV., hisconduct in respect to the 
man in the iron mask, 1}08—11] — cha- 
racter of his court, 376 — becomes spon- 
sor for one of Moliere’s children, 379. 

Louis XV., his knowledge of the man of 
the iron mask, 108 —his presentiment in 
respect to the Revolution, 488, 489 — 
cause of his alliance with Austria against 
Prussia, 484 — illness of, 486 — his 
seraglio, ib. — private memoits of the 
court of, by Madame du Hausset, 479. 

Louis XVIII., author of a condemned 
comedy, 190 — and of several other light 
pieces, ib. 

Louvois, his conduct in respect to the man 
with the iron mask, 110. 

Love’s Victory, or a School for Pride, 
founded onthe Spanish of Don Augustin 
Moreto, by George Hyde, 32. 

Lucian, editions of, 159. 

Lucretius, editions of, 159. ' 

Lusiad, the, epic poem by Camoens, trans- 
lated by Thomas Moore Musgrave, 470- 


| Lycophron, editions of, 159. 


Lyon (Captain), 206. 
Lysias, editions of, 159. 


























INDE X. 


M. 

Macculloch (Dr.), his condemnation of re- 
torts in charring wood for powder manu- 
tories, 523. 

Machault (M. de), causes of his appoint- 
ment to the seals, and of his dismissal, 
482. 

Machinery, arguments relative to the em- 
ployment of, 121 —epic, remarks on that 
of Tasso, 473, 474. 

Magnetism animal, an account of, 506. 

Maiden, the Second Maiden’s Tragedy, 391. 

Malagrowther (Malachi), his three letters on 
the proposed change of currency, and 
other alterations, as they affect, or are 
intended to effect, the kingdom of Scot- 
land, 426. 

M‘Culloch (J. R., esq.), his principles of 
political economy, with a sketch ox the 
rise and progress of ‘that science, 113 — 
his discourse delivered at the opening of 
the City of London Literary and Scien- 
tific Institution, ib. 

Malays, description of their monthly festi- 
vals, 128 —their character for treachery 
and cruelty impeached, 129. 

Malthus | Mr.), his language liable to mis- 
construction, 114—his argument in re- 
spect to gluts, 121. 

Man, the Last, a novel, by the author of 
Frankenstein, 333. 

Marbles, the Greek, at the British Museum, 
Canova’s opinion of, 459. 

Marcet (M.), his experiments in regard to 
vegetable poisons, 524. 

Marchialy, the name under which the man 

in the iron mask is supposed to have 
been buried, 112. 

Marigny (M. de), anecdote of, 382. 

Marriage, Alibert’s, opinion in respect to, 
467 —curious facility of, in part of 
Sicily, 536 — Hindu law, in respect to, 
64 — ceremonies at a, 65. 

Marrow, spinal, observations on, 526. 

Mars, Saint, keeper of the bastile of, 106. 

Martinique, account of, 356, 957. 

Mask, history of the man in the iron mask, 
106. 

Massacre of Hydra, 22, 23. 

Massey (Mr.), use of his patent sounding 
machine, 131. 

Matthioli (Count), supposed to have been 
the man in the iron mask, 108—112. 

Maturin (Rev. Mr.), character and fate of, 
241. 

Maude (Mr.), his visit to the falls of 
Niagara, 444. 

Maurocordato, his conduct after the fall of 
Navarino, 22 — description of, ib. 

Maxwell (Captain), his gallant conduct at 
Canton, 133, 134, 

Mechmet (Ali), 14. 

Medicine, progress of, in 1825, 526. 





Meilhan (M. Serrac de), his preservation of 
Madame du Hausset’s Memoirs of the 
court of Louis X V., 480. 

Melchior (Missirini), his life of Canova, 
449. 

Melmoth, character of his translations from 
Cicero, 399. 

Memoirs, Literary and Miscellaneous, by 
J. Cradock, esq., 212. 

Mesmer (M.), account of his career in re- 
spect to animal magnetism, 507. 

Milan, scene at the theatre at, 419. 

Milford (John, jun.), his observations on 
the proceedings of country bankers dur- 
ing the last thirty years, 315. 

Mill (Mr. ), his language in respect to poli- 
tical economy, liable to misconstruction, 
114. 

Millman (Rev. A. H.), 168. 

Milton, a fancy description of, 309 — re- 
marks on his situation, when he wrote 
Paradise Lost, 471. 

Mineralogists, observations on, 522. 

Minstrels, native English, 192. 


Minutianus, his embarrassments, in respect 


to dedications, 155. 

Mirabeau, anecdote of, 494. 

Miscellany (Constable’s) of original and se- 
lected publications in various departments 
of literature, science, and the arts, 126. 

Mitchell (Mr.), his translation of Aristo- 
phanes, 153. 


Mitford (Miss), her story of the Lady of | 


Beech- Grove, 166 — fate of her tragedy 
of Charles I., 388. 

Moliere, Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages 
de, par J. Taschereau, 370. 

Money, kinds of, 318 — illustrations in re- 
spect to the nature and value of, ib. 

Monmouth (Duke of), supposed by some 


to have been the man in the iron mask, 


107. 

Montgomery (Alexander), a song by, 197. 

Moon, observations on the atmosphere of 
the, 527. 

Moore (Sir John), 281. 

Moorman, description of a, in Packnam, 
45. 

Morghen, the engraver, his marriage, 453. 

Moschus and Bion, 155. ' 

Moss (J. W.), his manual of classical 
bibliography, 147. 

Moustache, a French dog, life of, 170. 

Mules, preferable to horses for travelling in 
Sicily, 537. 

Musca, meridiana, fertility of, 242. 

Muse, the Sabbath, a poem, 222. 

Musgrave, his edition of Euripides, 157. 

Musgrave (Thomas Moore), his translation 
of the Lusiad, 470. 
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INDE X. 


N. 

Napoleon, Captain Hiall’s interview with, 
136 —the art with which he swelled the 
army with the men of all the continental 
nations, 285 — the Emperor Alexander’s 
conduct towards him, 343 — anecdotes 
of, by Canova, 455—457. 

Napoli di Romania, description of, 18 — 
trade, ib.— climate, ib. 

Nash, his tragedy of Dido, 397. 


Nelson (Lord), a saying of his relative to 
success, 206. 


Newnham (Counsellor), ancedote of, 217. 


Niagara, a visit to the falls of, in 1800. 
Nicholas I., 346. 


Nonnus, editio princeps of, 159. 

Nudity, Canova’s opinion of, in respect to 
sculpture, 461. 

Nugent (Dr.), a dinner given by, 360. 


O 


Odyssey and Iliad, supposed not to be the 
work of one mind, 158. 


Olivet, his edition of Cicero’s works, 155. 


.Omen, the, a narrative founded on fact, 335. 


Optics, progress of, in 1825, 525. 

Orpheus and Eurydice, a group, by Canova, 
451. 

Orleans, a second son of the Duke of, sup- 
posed to be selected by the French Greek 
committee, to be sovereign of Greece, 
12. 

Osmont (Madame d’), anecdote of, 263. 

Osiris, allegorical history of, 504. 

Ovid, translations of, 160. 


P. 

Packman, a description of the inhabitants 
of, 45. 

Pahlen (Count), the share he had in the 
Emperor Paul’s death, 340. 

Pallas (Professor), instructs Alexander I. 
in botany, 338. 

Palermo, its first impression on a traveller 
advantageous, 851—description of a 
day at, i+.—road through the plains of, 
beautiful, 533. 

Palpi, the, of insects, 247. 

Pandurang Hari, or Memoirs of a Hindu, 
82, 

Paragrele, effects of the, 524. 

Parr (Rev. Dr.), character of, 235, 236. 

Passions, Physiologie des, ou Nouvelle 
Doctrine des Sentimens Moraux, par J. 
L, Alibert, 461. 

Patents, laws respecting them requiring al- 
teration, 530. 

Paul, Emperor of Russia, account of his 
assassination, 339. 

Payments, of two kinds, 531. 


Pecchio (Count), narrative in respect to 
10. 


Percy (Dr.), 217. 


Persius, editions of, 159. 

Petelin (Dr.), a case stated by, in respect 
to animal magnetism, 508. 

Petitot, (Mr.), his edition of Mboliere’s 
works, $71. 

Petronius Arbiter, best edition of, 160. 

Phenomena, volcanic, division of, 26. 

Phillips (Mr.), remarks on his book on 
geology, 25. 

Phosphorescence, marine, cause of, 44, 

Pickering (Mr.), his loyalty suspicious, 213, 

Picturesque, observations on the, 423. 

Planters and Slaves, observations on, 361. 

Plato, editions of, 160 — translations of, ib. 

Pliny, Mr. Moss’s delight on inspecting 
an editio princeps of, 160, 

Plutarch, his explanation of why the Syrians 
abstain from fish, 273. 

Politesse, Madame de Genlis’s account of 
modern French, 261. 

Pompadour, (Madame de), her influence in 
the court of Louis XV., 480 — applies 
to a fortune-teller, 491. 

Population, arguments relative to, the sub- 
ject of, 123, &c.—of Great Britain, 
4158. 

Porcelain, 529. 

Porden (Miss), (Mrs. Franklin, ) anecdotes 
of, 237. 

Porson (Professor), his labours in respect 
to Euripides, 157. 

Port of Spain, approaches to, 352— de- 
scription of, 353. 

Portuguese soldiers, their excesses on en- 
tering France, 58. 

Possagno, Canova lays the foundation of 
a temple at, 460. 

Post-Office, the iniquitous practices of the 
French, 485. 

Potatoe, remarks on the, 525. 

Priestley (Mr.), his announcement of an 
edition of Aristophanes, 153. 

Propertius, editions of, 155. 

Property in general, Hindu law in regard 
to, 63. 

Pulo Abi, an eastern island, account of, 44. 

Punishments, corporeal, at sea, observ- 
ations in respect to, 219. 

Puritans, the, first settled in New England, 
294. 

Put, a place greatly dreaded by the 
Hindus, 68. 

Puyseger. (Marquis), his attachment to 
animal magnetism, 507, 508. 


Q. 
Quesnay (Dr. ), anecdotes of, 452—486 — 
character of, 485. 


R. 
Radstock (Lord), 234. . 
Raffles (Sir Stamford), 129. 
Rees (Dr. Abraham), notice of, 236. 
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Religions de 1’ Antiquité, &e, trans!ated | 
from the German of Dr. Frederic Creu- 
zer, by M. Guignaut, 493. | 

Reynolds (Sir Joshua), anecdote of, 239, - | 

Rhodes, some account of, 386, 387. 

Richardson (Mr.), his Poetic Hours, con- 


sisting of poems original and translated, 
219. noe : 
Riflemen, the Adventures of a Young, | 
during the war in Spain and Portugal | 
from 1806 to 1816, written by himself, 
278. 
Russian empire, progress of the, 346. 


S. 

Santa Rosa (Count), fate of, 20. 

Savoy (Duchess of), her conduct in respect 
to the seizure of Matthioli, 110. 

Saxe (Marshal), anecdote of, 188 — forms 
a plan to collect the Jews into a sove- 
reignty, ib. 

Say (M.), his language liable to miscon- 
struction, 114. 

Scott (Sir W.), Madame de Genlis’s opinion 
of, 258, 259. 


Scrope (G. Poulett, esq.), his consider- 











ations on volcanoes, 24. 

Sebastian, Saint, description of the assault 
upon, by Sir Thomas Graham, 55 — 

state of, and plunder of, after the battle, 
56. 

Sentiments, new doctrine of moral, 461. 


Service, English military, superiority of, 
291. 

Siam and Cochin-China, mission to, from 
the journal of George Finlayson, esq., 
40 — causes of its failure, 41. 

Sicily, Letters from, by Justus Tommasini, 
530. 

Sicilians, observations on the character of, 
534 — their religion and education, 538. 

Sincapore, benefits of a free trade in, 406. 

Sketch- Book, the Naval, by an officer of 
rank, 200. 


Slavery, law in respect to, among the 
Hindus, 69. 

Slaves and Planters, observations on, 361. 

Smith (Dr. Adam), his system of trade and 
commerce, not invented by him, 114. 

Somnambulism, caused by animal magnet- 
ism, 510. 

Songs of Scotland, ancient and modern; 
with an introduction and notes, historical 
and critical, and characters of the lyric 
poets, by Allan Cunningham, 191. 

Soul, the, how represented in a painting on 
a vase, in the collection of Count D’ Er- 
bach, 275—- Egyptian idea, in respect to 
the future fate of, 505. 

Sounding machine, Massey’s patent, 131. 


Spaletti (Joseph), finds in the Vatican a 
MS. of Anacreon, 151. 


Spanish soldiers, their excesses on entering 
France, 58, 








E X. 


Spence (William), his introduction ‘to en- 


tomology, 241. 


Stael (Madame de), contrasted with the 
Comtesse de Genlis, 257 — Madame de 
Genlis’ opinion of, 260. : 


Stanhope (Lady Hester), some account of, 
385. 


' States United, history of their first settle- 


ment as colonies to the close of the war 
with Great Britainin 1815, 291. 

Strange (Sir Thomas), his elements of 
Hindu law, referable to British judicature 
in India, 63. 

Strangers, the Three, a play, by Harriet 
Lee, 138. 

Subaltern Officer, the, a narrative, by Capt. 
George Wood, 278. 

Suif de Montagne, found in Finland and 
New South Wales, 522. 

Sulphur, remarks on the compression of, 
523. 

Sumatra, mission to the east coast of, by 
John Anderson, esq., 434. 

Syracuse, 537. 


: T. 

Tales of the wild and the wonderful, 78. 

Taschereau (J.), Histoire de la vie et des 
ouvrages de Moliere, 370. 

Tasso, remarks on his choice of subject, 
472. 

Taylor (Mr.), his translation of Plato, 160. 

Taylor (Jane), memoirs and poetical re- 
mains of, with extracts from her corre- 
spondence, 90. 

Theriakis, description of the, at Constan- 
tinople, 382. 

Theseus, sitting on the minotaur, a group, 
by Canova, 453. 

Thurlow (Lord), his answer to the dissen- 
ters, 184. 

Tibullus, Heyne’s edition of, 155— his 
directions for a present to Newra, 148. 
Tooke (Horne), anecdote of, 188 — real 

character of, 189, 190. 
Tommasini, Letters from Sicily by, 530 — 
general character of his letters, 540. 
Trapani, the ancient Drepanum, 533. 
Trelawney (Mr.), an account of his con- 
nection with the Greek chief Ulysses, 23. 
Trinidad, account of, 352, 353. 
Tripolizza, its state, 17. 
Turks, their progress in Greece, 20 —a 
description of their appearance, 381, S82. 


U. and V. 
Ulric of Aymer, and other poems, 440. 
Ulysses, the Greek chief, surrenders, 23 — 
assassinated at Athens, ibd. 


| Urania, description of this beautiful and 


useful tree, 130. ; 
Varfusée, his plan for covering the interior 
of water vessels on board of ships, 529. 


Vases, disquisitions upon the painted Greek, 
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and their probable connection with the 
shows of the Eleusinian and other mys- 
teries, by James Christie, 266. 

Venus, island of, Camoen’s, 475. 

Verses, devotional, by Bernard Barton, 
443. 

Vieusseux (A.), his Anselmo, a Tale of 
Italy, 174. 

Violet to the Rose, a poem, by Miss Tay- 
lor, 96. 

Virgin, the Nun’s Vesper Hymn to the, 
219. 

Vishnooism, system of, 501. 

Voltaire, his account of the man in the iron 
mask, 106 —his sketch of Moliere, 371. 


Ww. 

War, the seven years, 297 — supposed to 
have had the effect of hastening the separ- 
ation of the American colonies, 297— 
299. 

Warburton, his opinion in respect to the 
descent of Eneas, 272. 

Wart, Gertrude de; or, Fidelity till Death, 
translated from the German of Appen- 
zeller, 248. 

Washington, his splendid services and cha- 
ter, 301 — Canova’s statue of, 460. 

Water, the real cause of its being spoiled 
on board ships, 529 — of Bristol, its re- 
puted virtue, ib.— regarded by the an- 
cient philosophers as the origin of all 
things, 269. 





Waverley (Edward Bradwardine, esq.), hig 
two letters on Scottish affairs, 426, 


Wealth, what is it? 116— definitions of, 35, « 


Wellington, (Duke of), anecdote of, 60, 

West Indies, Six Months in the, 348, 

Widowhood, law in respect to, among the 
Hindus, 70. 


Williams (H. W., esq. ), his select Views in 


Greece, 10. 

Wills, law in respect to, among the Hindus, 
71. 

Wilson (Sir Robert), his opinion in respect 
to the assassination of the Emperor Paul, 
343. 

Witchcraft, trials and punishments for, in 
New England, 296, 297. 

Wolfe, (Rev. C.), 233. 

Woodford (Sir Ralph), speech of, to ihe 
slaves of the island of Trinadad, 355. 
Woodhouse, an Englishman settled at 

Marsala in Sicily, 533. 

Worcester (Earl of), his translation of 

Cicero on Friendship, 155. 


Y. 
Yellow sea, the, 131. 


Z. 
Zerdusht, system of, 502, 503 — compared 
with that of India, 503. 
Zulian (Cavalier), one of Canova’s patrons, 
452. 
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